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BIRDS WE LOVE 


By INEZ BRASIER 
STORIES ABOUT THE BIRDS WE LOVE 
IN TWO VOLUMES FOR 


PRIMARY GRADES 
AND 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


ONE BOOK FOR EACH GRADE GROUP 


These stories provide excellent opportu- 
nities to teach the facts—appearance, 
nest, eating habits, and so on—of com- 
mon birds, Written at specific reading 
levels, BIRDS WE LOVE make excellent 
supplementary reading texts. 

If pictures of the birds in question are 
displayed during the reqding, the results 
will be even more gratifying. 


10c per copy 
3 for 25c 


Order copies for your entire class. Be 
sure to specify intermediate or upper 
grade editions. 


Because of extra invoived, aii 
orders for less than $1 must be accom- 
panied by cash. 


Send Orders To 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


DEPT. J44J 
4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 




















SOMETHING NEW! 


In response to hundreds of re- 
quests from teachers we are 
soon to publish a new kind of 
book 


OUR UNITED STATES 


(tentative title) 


Filled with unit study outlines, proj- 
ects, activities, maps of the individual 
states, and many more features. States 
included: New York, Texas, Illinois, 
Virginia, Michigan, Louisiana, Wash- 
ington, Alaska, Wisconsin, California, 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY 


Send your reservation for a copy to- 
day. Only a limited number will be 
printed. You will be notified when the 
books are ready to be shipped. Remit- 
tance may be made now or later. (Note: 
Because of the low cost of this book, we 
cannot charge orders. However, when 
you are notified that copies are ready 
to be shipped, you may send your 
remittance.) 


Price per copy only 50c 


(Stamps accepted) 


Remember: Only a limited 
number will be printed. 


Send reservations to 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 














SEASONAL MATERIAL a 


in 
EASY-TO-DUPLICATE 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


For seasonal projects, units, 
and activities, you will find that 
these hectograph workbooks 
can be used most satisfactorily. 
They are printed in hectograph 
duplicating ink and each sheet 
can be used to produce from 
50 to 100 copies. 


SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 
My Bird Book (All grades) 50 com- 


SS Ee Se $1.25 
China (2nd or 3rd grade leve))........ 1.00 
My Unit on Holland (2nd or 3rd 

grade level) 1.00 





Mexico, Our Soythern Neighbor 
(4th grade) 


Holidays of the Year (2nd or 3rd 











grade level) 1.25 
Pioneer Days (Sth or 6th grade 
level) 1.00 
Send Orders To 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. J44J 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

















RENEW NOW! 


BE SURE OF UNINTERRUPTED RECEIPT OF YOUR COPIES OF 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


All publishers are having unusual difficulties these days. We are no exception. But we 
do want to be certain that each and every subscriber for Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES re- 
ceives his copy promptly each month. We have worked out a plan by which this may 
be done. But we need the help of our subscribers. The plan is for us to take care of as 
many renewals as possible before next fall when the rush season will be upon us. All 
of us must look ahead these days. Will you look ahead, too? Send us your renewal 


without delay—TODAY. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you renew before the close of 








school you may obtain a beautiful 
set of 20 full-color, authentic cos 
tume folk dolls for only 25c per set 
extra. Many teachers already have 
set No. 2. For them we have an- 
other, entirely different set, No. 1. 
Be sure to specify set you desire. 
Set Ne. 1 — Alaska, Brazil, 
China, England, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland, 
Ireland, Italy, Jerusalem, Mexico, 
Norway, Philippines, Poland, Por- 
tugal, Scotland, Sweden, Wales. 
Set Ne. 2 — Armenia, Africa, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, Esthonia, 
Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, Hun- 


gary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Ru- 


mania, Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscar- 
ora Indian, U. S. (Acorn Boy), U. S. 
(Cowboy), U. S. (Hickory-nut Boy). 


Here are reasons for renewing early: 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 


We shall be able to enter your renewal subscription before it is time to 
mail out the September issue. 

By renewing now you will relieve your mind of one important detail. You 
may pay now or later as you wish. 

Your renewal subscription will not begin unti] your present subscription 
has expired. Therefore you will have no fear of receiving duplicate copies 
at any time. 

You will be assured of receiving Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Remember, 
curtailment of our paper supply means fewer copies may be printed. 
Don't be one of those who will be disappointed next fall because there are 
no more copies of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES to be had. 


IMPORTANT: Please indicate when renew- 
ing that your subscription is a renewal. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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the 
TEACHERS’ TIMESAVER 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


and 


UNIT MATERIAL 


The Modern, Economical form of sect- 
work. Printed in hectograph ink for use 
on any gelatin duplicator. Every Master 
Sheet is guaranteed to produce 50 to 100 
satisfactory copies, In addition to Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Language; there are 
Social Studies units—the kind most fre 
quently used in modern schools. 


LOW IN PRICE 
HIGH IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


Read the following list carefully. Check 
the materials you wish. Send your order 
TODAY to the address at the bottom of 
the column. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER 


READING BOOKS: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
(Specify grade) each.......cceeeeseseees 


PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B level)...$1.00 
as — TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 


a Ist, -— Srd and 4th grades 
ee eae ea $125 


LANGUAGE DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6h 
grades (Specify grade) each $ 


ory LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 
Srd grade level) 


Tere eeeeeeeee eee eee 


GATURE UNITS 
MY BIRD BOOK (All grades) 50 common birds. $1.25 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 
MEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary...........++- $1.00 


MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). .$1.25 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES 

CBD PRMIEE): cc cccccocccccecscccececss $100 
MY UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 8rd grade 

WD vcccccccceveseveccecescceccesece $1.00 
CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level)........+-+.- $1.00 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or Srd grade level). ..$1.00 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3rd grade level)...... $100 
MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th 

MN. snciandcngeessennnesdnecanvegneess $1 


SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4tb grade) .$1.00 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-5th 
grade level) $1. 


MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 6th grade level)... .$1.25 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. Geog.) (4th grade) .$1.00 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ $1.00 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade level)....... $1.00 


Send orders to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. 44] 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

















Dear Editor: 

Your magazine, Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities, has been so helpful in making 
my work more purposeful and educa- 
tional as well as interesting and timely 
that I am sending you my 
this early date. 

Very truly yours, 

G. V. S., Ohio teacher 
Miss S., is one of a great 
many we have received in answer to our 
request that subscribers renew their sub- 
scriptions early. We wish to express 
our thanks to you and to all the teachers 
whose co-operation in this matter is 
very greatly appreciated. 

We are glad to know, too, that you 
find Junior Arts and Activities helps 
you make your work more purposeful 
and interesting and timely. That is ful- 
filling the policy of our publication and 
one which we are striving constantly to 
maintain. , 
Dear Editor: 

Have you any back copies of Junior 
Arts and Activities containing material 
on the Declaration of Independence or 
the Constitution that we could use to 
make notebooks? We are 
these subjects in history. 


renewal at 


Your letter, 


studying 


Sincerely yours, 
M. H., New York teacher 

While we do not advertise back copies 
of Juniors Arts and Activities any 
longer. we do have a few. Covering the 
subjects about which you inquired, the 
following might be helpful: April 1944 
(containing a unit with illustrations and 
activities on Thomas Jefferson, the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence) ; September 1943 (with a project 
on the Constitution); and September 
1941 (in which is a unit with projects 
and illustrations on the Constitution). 
Dear Editor: 

I have been receiving Junior Arts and 
Activities. Do you have pages of many 
of the presidents, explorers. and so on, 
relating to history? 

Very truly yours, 
M. C., Wisconsin teacher 

Do you have in mind portraits of 
great men or unit material about them? 
During the past year our covers have 
illustrated great men in the fields of 
art, music, “and literature with details 
of their lives. Some of these men are 
important in American history; for 
example, Audubon (March 1944) and 
Walt Whitman (May 1944). In fact, 
almost every issue of Junior Arts and 
Activities contains information of this 


nature. 








MODERN CRAFTS 


HERE 1S THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FoR! 


Over 300 pages packed with information and 
instructions on 46 different classroom cratts. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. 


LEISURECRAFTS 
907 South Hill, Los Angeles 15, California 














.. + CAN BE PIRED 

Im AN ORDINARY 

KITCHEN OVEN 

Now your students can make lovely, permanent 

‘d pottery easily and inexpensively! De your own 

Exxsy¥ firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). 
PE = Models like clay—may be waterprecfed and 

decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 colors, 

red, yellow, blue, green, black, white. 1 ez. 

bottles, 150 each. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J. 425 80. WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO 









Heel and Toe 
or a 
Do-Si-Do 


A compilation of Recreation Mixers, 
Favorite Old Timers, Quadrilles, 
and Folk Dances 
By Grace H. Johnstone 


A Practical Book for use by Recreation 
Leaders, Physical Education Teachers and 
Supervisors, Camp Counsellors and Group 
Work Personnel. 


TE ee Te ee 75¢ 


Send for Copy of No. 42 Senines of 
Handicraft Materials. 


American Reedcratft Corp. 
Box No. 6 — Wernersville, Penna. 











THANK YOU, FRIENDS! 


We thank the many teacher-subscribers 
for Junior Arts & Activities who have com- 
plied with our request to renew early, You 
will be assured of receiving your copies 
of the magazine and of receiving them 
on time. Your co-operation is much 
appreciated. 


HAVE YOU 


sent in your renewal subscription for Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES? We earnestly urge 
you to do so before school closes. You will 
save yourself the bother of thinking about 
it during the summer and you will be as- 
sured of receiving your copies without 
interruption. Even if your subscription 
expires with the October issue, renew now. 
Our offices will be rushed next fall and 
if you wait until October to renew you may 
not receive your copies promptly. 


HELP US to HELP YOU! 
Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


$3.00 per year (10 issues starting any 
month.) 


$5.00 for two-year subscription (20 is- 
sues starting any month). 


Send orders to 
Junior 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, IL 




















GOOD TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


a 
UG OAM ALAN | Be 


AGENCY 


110 US Nat Bann BLOG OFNVER COLO 





WM. RUFFER, PH. D., MGR. 


Opportunity knocks 
now as never before 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


Write for 
Enrollment Material 


Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year — Write For Information 

















EARN MONEY 
WHILE ATTENDING 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teachers who are planning to 
attend summer school sessions 
this year are invited to write to us 
for ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
on HOW TO EARN MONEY while 
at school by acting as a subscrip 
tion representative for Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, the fastest 
growing magazine for teachers in 
America today. 


DO NOT DELAY. Write today 
for information. Make this sum- 
mer pay you as never before. 


Send your inquiries to 
Agents 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ml. 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


The notebook cover for the “Myths 
and Legends About Fire and Light” 
(page 9) shows Prometheus who, in 
Greek mythology, first brought fire to 
earth. Since the story of Prometheus is 
probably better known than the other 
myths included in this unit, we used 
it for the cover design. However, this 
is merely suggestive and, if only one 
notebook is to be made by the class, a 
discussion should certainly be held be- 
fore deciding upon Prometheus. 

ae 

Inasmuch as we included directions 
for making a diorama in the March 
1944 issue (page 20), we have omitted 
this detail from the Roman diorama on 
page 10. This idea may be used for a 
poster instead of a diorama. also. ' 

& 

In making the shadow show on page 
11, we suggest you refer to the articles 
by Mr. Rice on puppets (the February 
and March 1944 issues) for additional 
ideas for making the figures. 

e 

The interesting method of making 
plaques described on page 12 may be 
used with other ideas than that pre- 
sented. This method is especially suit- 
able for illustrating primitive art ideas 
and for those projects where line is the 
important thing to be noticed. 

. 

Individual friezes (page 13) are ra- 
ther unusual treatments. In general 
only one frieze is worked out by the 
entire class. The present instance gives 
each child an opportunity to design a 
project with a larger scope. It should 
be noted, too, that in/all the projects 
connected with the unit on myths and 
legends, the particular project we have 
designed for a particular myth is only 
one of the ways is which the myth may 
be illustrated. Any one of the projects 
may be used with any one of the myths. 

* 

The attractive classroom decorations 
on page 16 may be enlarged by the 
“square” method. Merely mark off the 
design in squares of 1% inch and then 
decide what enlargement is desired. If 
the designs should be made twice as 
long and twice as wide as they appear, 
rule squares of one inch. Then copy the 
design which appears in each small 
square in the corresponding large one. 

& 
If your class has been following the 
poster stories of Thelma Moreland 


(page 18), you will see that almost 
(Continued on page 3) 


| 





For Clean, Clear 
Reproductions Try 


ATLAS STENCILS 


These stencils will give long runs and 
their working qualities are famous. 
ATLAS stencils are made for use on all 
duplicating machines of standard size. 
ATLAS stencils are made so that you 
may write a full page without the 
necessity of cleaning your type. The 
visibility and proof-reading qualities 
while typewriting are outstanding. 
Corrections can be easily made and 
the stencils may be filed for re-runs. 
The ATLAS stencils are guaranteed for 
one year. 


COMPARE THESE 


LOW PRICES 
Up to 9 quires $2.00 per quire 
10 to 24 quires . 1.75 per quire 
25 quires or over . 1.60 per quire 


SPECIAL SCHOOL STENCILS 
In lots of 


25 quires or over......$1.35 per quire 


Note: Samples and information on this 
stencil will be gladly furnished.) 


SEND ORDERS AND REQUESTS FOR 
BOTH TYPES OF STENCILS TO 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St Chicago 40, Ill. 
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PHONIC BINGO 


The New 


EDUCATIONAL GAME 


A new teaching aid that gives 
real results! The purpose of the 
Phonic Bingo Game is to teach 
the sounds of consonants and 
consonant blends that are used 
as the initial sounds in words. 
Of these 49 sounds, 48 are given 
on each card. The set consists 
of 36 playing cards, a cut-up 
card, and a master card in 
durable clasp envelope. 


This new educational game 
does wonders for the whole 
class in phonics drill. For use 
in grades 3 and 4. 


Postpaid, $1.35 


Sold on money-back guarantee 


THE KING COMPANY 


DEPT. JA, 4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





























BUILD-UP PANEL 
PICTURE POSTERS 


for class activity 





Each set contains tour background panels 
rinted on sheets of heavy construction paper, 
2 x 36 inches. Colored poster papers, 
printed for cutting and pasting on the back- 
ground, are supplied. The designs are simple 
and each piece is keyed for guidance. The 
complete panels show colorful, authentic 
scenes. 


LAND TRANSPORTATION 
SET No. 706 50 CENTS 


AIR AND WATER 
TRANSPORTATION 
SET No. 707 50 CENTS 


CHINESE 


SET No. 713 50 CENTS 


Order From 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











Ready to Use - Master Copies 
ST en FOlCTV.N 15 10)'1.4:1010) 


New Low Cost 3-in-1 Editions 
(Reading, English, 
‘ and Arithmetic) 
4) All three Basic Subjects 
i combined in one Giant 
Book. Nearly 100 full page 
units of effective Work- 
book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 
Order These Workbooks To-day! 
Complete with full directions and free 


teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 










NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS - 


“urcrecearn | Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOCRAPH 
OUTLINE 


MAPS | only 50¢ 


o 
PHY 







Set of 16 maps consistirg 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 
Send for.Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

















USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 2) 


every month her stories and pictures 
are about a particular racial or na- 
tional group. By studying the series 
your class will be able to have an 
understanding about many of the cus- 
toms of our friendly neighbors all over 


the world. ° 


Remember that the toys described on 
page 20 may be used as gifts to shut- 
in children and to send to those whose 
homes and toys have been destroyed 
by the war. 

* 

We want particularly to call your at- 
tention to the project, “Creative Play,” 
on page 25. If your class engages in 
should be interested 
the results in the 
of the children’s person- 


this activity, we 
in knowing about 
development 


alities. e 


The summer safety poster (page 27) 
may be particularly useful during the 
study of baseball (page 26). The chil- 
dren may use the idea of safety in 
connection with other sports to design 
their own original safety posters. 

a 
The show idea presented on 
page 29 is a very versatile one. Almost 
any activity can be illustrated in peep 
The class decide to use 
colored tissue paper or crepe paper to 
cover the box. These papers admit light. 

es 


peep 


shows. may 


Another way in which the arithmetic 
(page 31) may be used is to 
write all sorts of test questions on the 
cutouts or to write problems and proj- 
ects to be worked out. Each child may 
then be given a certain length of time 
to fulfill the requirements of his cut- 
out. 


game 


& 

Instead of making a movie of the 
poem, “Three Little Kittens” (page 34), 
the children may use this poem as an 
inspiration for dramatic play. The 
scenes shown on this page may give 
them an idea for the various divisions 
of their play. 

e 


In the study of Colorado (page 38- 
10), it will be interesting for the chil- 
dren to make notebooks, the covers of 
which might be a map of the state as 
given on page 39. The flower of Colo- 
rado or the flag of the state (page 40) 
may also be used to make attractive 
covers. Encourage the children to col- 
lect pictures of Colorado scenes for 
their notebooks. 





THE LIBRARY 
OF BASIC 
KNOWLEDGE 


Nothing else like them on the market! Unique. 
profusely illustrated in colors—they tell funda- 
mental facts about everyday subjects in an 
intensely interesting way. 

Many teachers find these books valuable to 
use as source material, as they contain facts 
that grip and fire the imagination of their 
pupils in a way that they will never forget. 
The type is large, clear and easy to read. 








EDUCATIONAL - FASCINATING 
COLORFUL + AUTHORITATIVE 


11 booklets in the complete 
series, as follows: 


SOUND PLANETS 
MAGNETS RAILROADS 
LIGHT COMMUNICATION 
OUR BODIES AIRPLANES 


THE STORY OF THE MAYA 
MERRIE ENGLAND 
DANCES OF MERRIE ENGLAND 


PRICE 
POE 2 eee a 10¢ 
Special Prices In 
Quantity Lots 
Se Me OI sok cscncesea $2.00 
2 2 3.50 
a 6.00 
200 of GRY OMS. .......0.000 11.50 
2 fee 16.50 
ee 25.00 
Fe ee I Bi ok cies ocenses 45.00 








[-— HANDY ORDER COUPON- — * 


COLORTEX PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, til. | 
| 1 enclose ..................... Please send me postpaid the | 
following books in the Library of Basie Knowledge, 









| prices as quoted in Junior Arts and Activities Magazine. | 
¢e a cossssmeeeee SOUND | 
| - _..MAGNETS { 
aah cont 1GHT 
| aes .....O0UR BODIES { 
PLANETS | 
ip ..RAILROADS \ 
} ---.. COMMUNICATION | 
eases sessed RPLANES ' 
{——— suTHE STORY OF THE MAYA 
nae consume MERRIE ENGLAND | 
BS a, _-.ueDANCES OF MERRIE ENGLAND | 
| Name ........... - —— | 
| names - . Se 
City and State... ee 
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y= the Editor’ Desk 


It's the last of the school year, time 
for taking stock of our accomplishments 
and for looking forward to a period 
of rest and of preparation for another 
year. What have we at Junior Arts and 
Activities accomplished? We feel that 
this is a question for our teacher sub- 
scribers to answer. We know what we 
have tried to do; we hope we have 
accomplished some of our purposes, 

Briefly, we have attempted to give 
our readers material that could be used 
in the classroom. We have tried to 
make Junior Arts and Activities a handy 
reference magazine, a source of ideas 
and materials. We have tried to keep 
in mind at all times that the material 
in Junior Arts and Activities must be help- 
ful and usable. Above and beyond 
that, on this page particularly, we have 
tried to present some thoughts for teachers’ consideration. They may be summar- 
ized finally in this manner. We believe that upon educated leaders and followers 
depend the success of our form of government and the American way of life and 
world peace and understanding. We believe that this type of education cannot be- 
gin in our universities; it cannot begin in our secondary schools; it must begin in the 
elementary schools of the nation. Teachers have, therefore, a tremendous respon- 
sibility but they have enormous opportunities for accomplishment. Teachers need 
more help in their work than they are getting at the moment. They need help such 
as we can give them in this magazine; but they need the active support and help of 
the parents and the adult members of the community. 

Of course, the editors realize that this is an ambitious program. But, have we 
succeeded even in a small way? How can we go forward to reach our goal? We 
need the help of you teachers who use the magazine. We want your opinions, 
your comments, your criticisms, your suggestions for improvements. The maga- 
zine is not successful if it is not helpful to its teacher readers. But we cannot know 
what you need and want unless you tell us, We can theorize; we can plot a 
course. But if it does not correspond to your needs, it is effort wasted. 

So sometime during the summer months we hope that many of you will write 
to us. Tell us what you want. Is it more project material? Is it more handy refer- 
ence aids? What? Let us know. We welcome your letters very much. 

A final word. The more we hear from you teachers about the splendid work 
you are doing with the young people of America, the more proud we feel to have 
a part (be it ever so small) in your great work. We express our thanks for the 
opportunities given us to be of service. 

In these busy wartime days we hope that you will have a chance to take a 
few weeks of well-earned rest and relaxation, Our best wishes go with all of 


you for a pleasant summer. 
Editor 
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Pp atriotic Shy 


The sky paints stripes of red upon 
The west, with cloud white bars, 
And then, before the colors fade 
She dots her blue with stars. 


At dawn she stars her eastern blue, 
Then paints the red and white. 

Each day she hoists her glowing flag 
At morning and at night. 


—Bernice Anderson 
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Much of this unusual material is not to 
be found in ordinary references. The 
author has taken pains to show the awe 
in which what we now take for granted 
was held by early peoples. As is noted, 
the legends may be used independently 
or with a more detailed study of light 
and fire.—Editor 
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The following myths and legends may 
be read in conjunction with a unit on 
fire, heat, or light; or, they may be used 
to form independent activity. The legends 
may be productive of interesting discus- 
sion periods. 


The sun brought to early man_ the 
only warmth and light he knew. When 
it left his small world each evening. 
night came with all its darkness and 
horror. Small wonder that he grew to 
love and eventually worship the sun 
as the greatest giver of good things 
in his life and that also he enveloped 
it in many stories and legends. 

Thousands of years before we have 
written records of man we realize that 
fire played a very important role in his 
daily life. Fire worship has always 
been common in the Orient. The sun 
was worshipped by Egyptians, Indians. 
and many other groups. The myths and 
legends of ancient civilization are filled 
with references to the fire god and rever- 
ence for his life-giving power. In 
Egvpt the sun-god was called Ra. For 
centuries Ra was the supreme God to 
whom the Egyptians offered prayers and 
burnt offerings. 


THE STORY OF KHEPERA—Egypt 

Many. many years ago on the earth 
there was neither water nor land. sun 
nor moon. Khepera. for that was the 
name of the great god of the Egyptians. 
had no place to live. He, with the help 
of the lesser gods, decided to divide 
the great fluid mass and make land 
and sea. 

One day the gods brought a fiery ball 
to Khepera which he put in his head for 
an eye: and this became the sun. This 
ball was not an ordinary ball. It was 
the source of all heat and light. It 
traveled in the head of Khepera from 
east to west so that it could see all that 
happened on the earth below. The eve 
was named Ra. 

Returning one day from his travels 
across the earth, Ra found that Khepera 
had another eye. He was very jealous 
and angry. Khepera, therefore, ordain- 
ed that his new eye should only light the 
world when Ra was not in the sky. This 
new eye was also to be used to measure 
time, and this is why the moon is still 
used to reckon the length of each month. 





MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


ABOUT 
FIRE and LIGHT 


by 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


(The Egyptians were one of the first 
peoples to develop a workable calen- 
dar. } 


RA, THE SUN-GOD—Egypt 

In Egypt Ra in time became the sun- 
god and one of the greatest of the gods. 
The Egyptians believed that each morn- 
ing he came out of the East. Each day 
he made his long journey to the West 
in his boat called “Millions of Years.” 
Ra was an all-seeing god who noted all 
good and evil on the earth below. He 
was great and he was wonderful because 
he brought heat and light. Every night 
Ra went down behind the horizon to 
the Underworld to do battle with the 
forces of evil. Each dawn he came 
forth victorious. To the Egyptians. Ra 
was a symbol of the victory of good over 
evil and light over darkness. 

Because of their belief in an ever- 
present god. the Egyptians led highly 
moral lives. They believed that both 
the body and soul went on to a finer 
future life in heaven as a reward for 
virtue. 


In Greece and Rome people believed 
that thunder and lightning were weapons 
which belonged to Zeus and Jupiter. 
One old Greek myth tells us the story of 
how man first received fire as a gift 
of Prometheus, given to man against 


the will of the gods. 


PROMETHEUS BRINGS FIRE TO THE 
EARTH—Greece 

Long ago there were two brothers 
called Prometheus (or Forethought) and 
Epimetheus (or Afterthought). The 
older one. Prometheus, always thought 
a great deal about what would happen 
tomorrow, next month. or next year. 

Prometheus did not dare to live amid 
the clouds on the mountain top because 
he had offended Zeus and made that 
god angry with him. Prometheus spent 
his time planning how to make the 
world a finer place for man to live in. 
He lived and worked with men, and he 
found their lot a miserable one. They 
were often cold and hungry. The wild 
beasts hunted them. They were unhappy 
indeed. 


If only they had fire, Prometheus de- 
cided, they could warm their homes and 
cook their food and some day they might 
learn to make better tools with which to 
build better homes. Unless men were 
given fire. they would continue to live 
like beasts. 

Prometheus begged Zeus to give men 
fire to light their caves and warm them 
in winter, but Zeus refused. 

“If man had fire he would become as 
great and as wise as the gods,” he said. 
“We shall never give them fire so that 
they will remain ignorant, cold, and 
poor.” 

Prometheus was not discouraged. He 
gathered reeds from the marshes and 
fashioned a torch. The next day as the 
sun came up, he touched it with his 
reeds and they were lighted. He hurried 
back to the earth with the precious 
sparks. 

As he walked on the earth he met men 
shivering with cold and made a fire for 
them with his light. He taught them to 
warm themselves by the flame. They 
carried the fire to their neighbors, and 
soon many fires were lighted on the 
earth. 

Prometheus taught men to cook their 
food, to build houses of stone, to tame 
animals, and to sow grain. He taught 
them to use copper and iron. He was so 
very happy when he saw what a fine 
world he was helping to make that he 
went about telling men that there was 
to be a new age, better by far than the 
old, called the Golden Age. 


AHURA MAZDA—Persia 


In Persia. we find that Ahura Mazda 
was worshipped as a god of order and 
stability. To him, work was a finer offer- 
ing than prayer. Some writers refer to 
Ahura Mazda as the spirit of civiliza- 
tion. 

Zoroaster was the prophet of Ahura 
Mazda and he included the worship of 
fire in the rites to be performed before 
the altar of Ahura Mazda. Soon after 


the death of Zoroaster, the religion was 
altered and Mithras became the god 
whom the Persians accepted. 








THE WORSHIP OF MITHRAS— 
Persia 

Mithras was a divine hero whose birth 
was witnessed by a few shepherds who 
came from afar bearing gifts. Mithras 
became the champion of the sun-god in 
his battle with darkness, He fought a 
life and death fight with the sacred bull 
and after killing him allowed his blood 
to flood the earth. This gave life to 
the soil and Mithras became an im- 
mortal. 

Today along the Danube and in north- 
ern Africa we may still find caves where 
magic rites were performed while 
worshipping Mithras. Three times a 
day and more elaborately on Sunday and 
on the 25th of December candles were 
burned, hymns were chanted, and other 
rites were performed by the initiated. 

They believed in a heaven where only 
the followers of Mithras might live, all 
others being destroyed on Judgment 
Day. Mithras was to appear upon the 
earth a second time and cause them to 
inherit a world of peace and joy. Before 
Christianity was accepted, the worship 
of Mithras was one of the foremost 
religions of the western world. 


Fire played such an important part 
in these early civilizations that almost 
every culture we turn to reveals some 
form of fire worship and the sun-god 
as one of the most important deities. 

In Baku in the Caucasus Mountains 
of southern Russia (so recently in the 
news) we find a temple built around 
an “eternal fire.” According to tradi- 
tion an old well went suddenly dry. The 
owner threw down a flaming torch to see 
how deep it was. The top of the well 
burst into flames which continued to 
burn for thousands of years. Around 
this “eternal fire” a temple of solid 
masonry was built. The fire is extinct, 
but this temple is in a good state of 
preservation. It is not difficult to con- 
jecture that the torch must have fallen 
into a well of petroleum for which the 
region is now noted. 


THE VESTAL VIRGINS—Rome 

To Romans, Vesta was known as the 
goddess of the burning hearth. She 
scorned to marry either Neptune or 
Apollo and wished to remain single. 
Vesta was the divinity of the home. No 
new home or colony was truly con- 
secrated until on its hearth there were 
coals from her ancestral hearth. In the 
temple of Vesta at Rome, six virgins 
called Vestals kept a sacred fire burn- 
ing. The very safety of the city depended 
on this fire being kept alive. Whenever 
it died out, it was rekindled by rays 
from the sun. 


According to our own Bible, God made 


light very early in his plan of creation. 
He found this light so pleasing that he 
created additional lights that there might 
be light by night as well as by day. This 
story is told in the first chapter of the 
book of Genesis. 

In America almost every Indian tribe 
had their own particular beliefs concern- 
ing the sun, the moon, and the stars. An 
old Cherokee legend tells us how fire 
was first discovered after the Thunders 
had sent their lightning to earth and 
lighted a fire in a hollow tree. 


THE FIRST FIRE—Cherokee Indian 

Many years ago the Indians had no 
fire. One day the Thunders sent their 
lightning and made a fire in the bottom 
of a hollow sycamore tree on an island. 
The animals knew it was there because 
they could see the smoke. They held 
a council to decide how they could get 
some fire from the hollow tree on the 
island. The raven said he would try. 
He flew to the top of the tree but was 
burned black and gave up. The screech 
owl tried, and the hot air almost burned 
out his eyes. The Uksuli snake tried, 
but the smoke was too thick for him. 

Finally, all the snakes and birds and 
animals refused to try to get the fire. 
Then the water spider said she would go 
and bring it. She spun a thread from 
her body and wove it into a “tusti” bowl 


which she fastened on her back. She 
swam to the island and went through 
the burning grass to the tree. She chose 
one tiny coal and put it into her basket. 
With this she swam back to the animals 
who gave it to the Indians and ever 
since this time they have had fire. 


ACTIVITIES 
I. If the class is going on to a study 
of light, some of the members might 
make a time line showing the evolution 
of lighting from the time of the cave 
men until today. 
II. The myths may be used as a step- 
pingstone to a full-fledged study of 
Greek or Roman myths or the legends of 
the American Indians. 
III. The members of the class might 
write summaries of the various myths 
for their notebooks and make attractive 
illustrations and a cover for them. 
IV. A diorama might be made to illus- 
trate one of the myths. 
V. A shadow movie might be used for 
the same purpose. All of the myths 
might be so illustrated. 
VI. Individual friezes might be made by 
several groups of children using paper 
towels in sections and mounting the 
sections on one rather large piece of 
cardboard. 
VII. The class might experiment with 
the art forms and characteristic motives 
of the various ancient peoples. 








THE STAY-AT-HOME CUCKOO 


There once was a birdie who lived in a 
clock— 
“Cuckoo,” she sang, “cuckoo.” 
She wouldn’t go flying away with the flock, 
Nor could she be made just to fly around 
the block; 
But whenever a TICK or whenever a TOCK 
Made the weights and the chains give a 
quiver and rock 
She popped her small head through the 
door of the clock: 
“Cuckoo,” she said, “cuckoo.” 


Rowena Bennett 


FARM BABIES 
Fluffy gray kittens, 
Fat frisky pup, 
Long-legged colt 
With your heels kicking up! 


Small downy chickens, 
Duckling that sails, 
Tiny pink piggies, 
With tight curly tails! 


Woolly black lamb, 
And wobbly new calf 
Little farm babies, 
You make me laugh! 
Ella’ S. Colbo 








POEMS 


FLAG DAY 


The skies of June are blue skies; 
The daisies of June are white; 

The reddest roses bloom in June 
And so it seems just right 


That June is the month of Flag Day, 
When our Flag’s red-white-and-blue 
Is shining in field and garden 
And in the heavens, too. 


—Marion Doyle 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


The schoolhouse doors are closing now 
Vacationtime is here; 

We leave our blackboards, books, and desks. 
It will seem very queer 

To our schoolhouse to be so still, 

So quiet and alone 

When all the teachers, boys and girls 
Have left it, and are gone. 


And so when they have locked the doors 
I shall run back—and then 
Whisper, “Good-bye, dear schoolhouse, 
I'll be back next Fall again.” 
—Elsie M. Fowler 
(Note the appropriateness of some of 


these poems in connection with the article 
on page 33.—Editor) 
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ROMAN DIORAMA 


The interesting ceremony of the Romans in con- 
nection with fire and light was the work of the Vestal 
Virgins in keeping the flame forever burning. This 
theme can be worked very beautifully into an effec- 
tive diorama. 


The pieces and placement of the figures shown 
at the left are merely suggestive of what may be 
done with the theme. It is also very possible to 
create this diorama with a minimum use of color. 
Except for accents in color, black lines on white 
paper can be used entirely. For example, the 
temple columns of black lines on white will be very 
distinctive as will the lines of the flowing gowns of 
the maidens done in the same way. The vessel 
holding the fire might be all black and the fire could 
have the traditional yellow and orange flames. 
This, of course, is but one way of executing the 
diorama. 


Any type of diorama stage can be used. 









































































































































































































Ahriman enemy of “‘Mithras 


/ 


Sun Chariot 


THE PERSIAN LEGEND 
A Shadow Show 


Not so well known as other legends concerning 
light, the story of Mithras lends itself to being made 
into a shadow show. 


The stage screen is thin white paper or cloth 
on which the proscenium silhouette and scenery 
are attached. The figures are cut out of cardboard 
and mounted on long sticks. The actor dolls may 
be in complete silhouette or they may be perforated 
to give added interest. 


A strong light from the back is used in the per- 
formance of the play. 


The children may designate a narrator to tell 
the story of Mithras as the action passes behind the 
screen. They may. if they wish, have various chil- 
dren dramatize sections of the story thus making 
the performance more realistic. 


The proscenium is most effective if it is made 
of black paper with the decorations cut out. Notice 
the scenery attached to the screen in the diagram 
at the right. 


There should be careful planning of this proj- 
ect to get the most action. The legend should be 
studied before characters are decided upon. 


This same idea may be used effectively to 
dramatize other myths and legends in connection 
with the study of light. 
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Earth Fire 
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Shape a low plaque 
In clay and smooth 
out the surface. 
Incise the design 
with a pointed stick. 
Smooth away the 
Surplus clay, leaving 


a clear-cut intaglio 
line. 
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EGYPTIAN CLAY PLAQUES 


plaques in the manner of Egyptian intaglio line 
carving will be interesting. 


Pictures of Egyptian hieroglyphic writing will 
give the boys and girls the idea behind this project. 
The Egyptians carved lines into stone or clay to 
make the pictures which served as their written 
history. The same idea may be used as shown in 
the diagrams at the left. 


Clay which is not too soft and which has already 
been shaped into the form of a plaque should be 
used for the project. Then the children may take a 
pencil or knife or stylus and make the lines in the 
clay. The design may first be drawn on paper and 
then transferred to the soft clay. The finished 
plaques may be rubbed with color to give an 
antique effect. 








THE LEGEND OF 
THE CHEROKEES 


Individual Friezes 


Each child can make his own frieze illustrating 
the legend which the Cherokees tell about how fire 
first came to the Indians. The panels may be of 
paper towels with crayons for the colors. We have 
shown three suggestive panels on this page. 


After the children have designed and colored 
their panels, they will want to mount them. If large 
sheets of wrapping paper are available, animal 
hides might be sketched and cut out. Then the 
children could mount their friezes on them as sug- 
gested and use the entire project as classroom 
decorations. 


On these pages we have suggested many differ- 
ent ways of using the myths and legends concern- 
ing light. If groups of children each make one 
project the class will have an attractive display at 
the end of the unit. 











TEACHING lisec IN THE GRADES 


Testing talent rather than skill is a 
dificult achievement. Testing musical 
talent presents problems all its own. To 
assist the teacher of music, scientists 
have devised recorded tests. These tests, 
checked for validity and _ reliability, 
may be obtained wherever records are 
sold. However, they cannot record emo- 
tional balance, tenacity of will, or natu- 
ral inclination. Moreover, these tests 
may not be included in the school 
budget. Since opportunities for training 
the talent discovered may be lacking, an 
elaborate musical testing program ap- 
pears to have little value in the average 
grade school. 

Teachers who are eager to locate 
talent in their pupils may devise tests of 
their own. While these tests lack the 
scientific accuracy of the recorded ones, 
they possess certain advantages: 

(1) The teacher may adapt the length 
and difficulty of the test to her group. 
Likewise she may increase the difficulty 
of the tests as the group advances. 
(2) The children will know their rating 
on each individual item and be able 
to check their progress. Talent does not 
increase. but success in music requires 
diligence and effort as well. An im- 
proved score may indicate presence of 
these character traits. 

(3) When low scores occur, the children 
are stimulated to greater effort in class 
work, particularly in the phases in which 
they tested low. 

(4) Like the recorded tests, original 
ones may test the sense of pitch, of 
rhythm, or time, and of musical memory. 
(5) If given as suggested, they should 
indicate the degree of concentration, 
retention, and comparison in the field 
of music because they are built largely 
upon known rather than unknown ex- 
amples. 

The tests outlined below are oral rathér 
than written. Music is primarily an 
aural art; the class drill work in music 
is largely oral, and oral tests have been 
found excellent for group work. More- 
over, many persons learn about as well 
through hearing as by seeing. In music, 
such aptitudes are especially valuable. 
To signify the process, these first tests 
check only one factor at a time. Later 
tests combine the factors. 
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TESTING MUSICAL TALENT 


by 
LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
Supervisor of Music. Ralston, Nebraska 


TEST FOR PITCH DISCRIMINATION 

When testing young children or those 
with little musical background, two 
notes that vary noticeably in_ pitch, 
such as ONE and EIGHT (low Do and 
high Do), should be used. The teacher 
sings or plays the two notes, beginning 
with ONE. The children indicate whether 
the second note was higher (H) or lower 
(L) than the first. - Primary children. 
who may not be able to write the key 
letters, can indicate the direction by 
raising or lowering their hands. In 
that case they should be told to close 
their eyes as they listen and not open 
them until told to do so. 

The succeeding pairs of notes may as- 
cend or descend from the pitch of ONE. 
The difference in pitch should gradually 
become less, until the pitches are only 
a semitone or halfstep apart. Examples: 
(a) 1-8 (ce) 1-5 (below) (e) 1-2 
(b) 1-5 (d) 1-3 (f) 1-7 (below) 


DISCRIMINATION OF TIME 

The test should begin with a com- 
parison of pairs of notes on the same 
pitch. The children indicate whether 
the pairs are the same or different. 
Again primary children may use raised 
hands to indicate sameness. Examples: 
(a) 1 (two counts), 1 (two counts) and 

1 (one count ), 1 (one count ). 
(b) 3 (two counts), 3 (one count ) and 
3 (one count ), 3 (one count ). 

In the intermediate and upper grades. 
groups of notes may be compared. Ex- 
amples: 

(a) 5 (one count , sung three times) and 
5 (two counts, sung three times). 

(b) 1 (one count , sung four times) and 
1 (one-half count, sung four times). 


TEST FOR RHYTHM 
DISCRIMINATION 
Rhythms may first be classified as 

same (S) and different (D). The same 
weans of checking as indicated above 
may be used. As before, a beginning 
is made with one pitch. Examples: 
(a) 2/4 rhythm: 3 (one count. sung 
twice) compared with 3 (one and one- 
half counts) and 3 (one-half count). 
(b) 3/4 rhythm: 5 (two counts) and 
5 (one count) compared with 5 (one 
count) and 5 (two counts). 
(c) 4/4 rhythm: 1 (one count, sung 


four times) compared with 1 (two 
counts, sung twice). 


TEST FOR INTENSITY 
OR LOUDNESS 

In this test, one pitch for each pair 
to be compared should be used, as 
before. The class indicate whether the 
second note was louder (L) or softer 
(S) than the first in the pair. Primary 
children may raise hands to indicate 
loudness. 

At first notes that vary greatly are 
used, then the difference is lessened. 
Examples: 

(a) 1—Very loudly, ff., and 

1—Very softly, pp. 

(b) 3—Loudly, f., and 

3—Softly, p. 

(c) 5—Moderately soft, mp., and 

5—Moderately loud, mf. 


TEST FOR MUSICAL MEMORY 

In the primary grades, a simple test 
for musical memory requires no writing. 
The teacher sings a simple figure, mov- 
ing either UP or DOWN the scale. The 
children simply point in the direction 
the notes move. To avoid confusion, 
she tries to keep the time and loudness 
constant. Examples: 
(a) 1-3-5 (ce) 1-3-5-8  (e) 1-2-3-4-5 
(b) 5-3-1 (d) 8-5-3-1  (f) 8-7-6-5 


TEST FOR PITCH AND 
MUSICAL MEMORY 
In advanced intermediate groups, it 
is possible to present tests which check 
tonal memory in addition to the factors 
previously mentioned. The teacher 
begins with the familiar ear-training 
figures. She asks the group to write 
whether they are the same (S) or differ- 
ent (D). Since neither loudness nor 
time is being checked, these factors are 
kept constant throughout each pair 
under consideration. Examples: 
(a) 1-3-5 compared with 1-2-3 
(b) 1-3-5-8 compared with 1-3-5.3 
(c) 8-5-3-1 compared with 8-7-6-5 
TEST FOR TIME AND MUSICAL 
l MEMORY 
The same figures as material are used 
in this test. The teacher begins by vary- 
ing only the time, as in: 
(a) 3-4-3 (two counts for each note) 
and 3-4-3 (one count for each note). 
(Continued on page 46) 
































MARCH ALONG 


Music by Frances Mann Benson 
Words by Helen Kitchell Evans 









To be drummed with the fingers on table or desk 


> - > >> 





For-ward, Forward with ‘Old Glory” waving, Forward, See the red, the white, +he blue, O 


country’s colors, stand for freedom - stand for bravery, Honor too ; 


For-ward | Forward young Americans ge For-ward | Raise your heads up high unfurl your 


flags +o the sky,| March along Americans For 

















Decorate ai wall panel 
with a cluster of! clown 
masks made from colored 
paper. Fold strips for 
noses and paste in lace. 
Paper fringe can. be used 
for whiskers. 





Cut - paper 
Circus motifs 
and flag pennants 
may be tacked +o 
the schoolroom walls, 























THE ELEPHANT THAT 
RAN AWAY 


A STORY BASED ON A TRUE INCIDENT 


“There she goes!” 

“There goes the elephant!” 

One by one, every man, woman and 
child took up the cry. “There she goes!” 

Modoc heard them, but on she went. 
No one could stop her now. Modoc, the 
big gray elephant was free at last. Free 
from her trainer. Free from all the 
crowds and the noise. Free! Free! 

“What happened?” asked one man. 

“How did she get away?” asked an- 
other. 

“Where is she 
third. 

No one knew the answers. All they 
knew was that the big gray elephant 
had broken away, right in the middle 
of her circus act. Modoc had stopped 
the show. 

At first, when they heard that the 
elephant was loose, people were afraid. 
They ran home and locked their doors. 
When they gathered up a little courage, 
they looked out the windows. But not 
for long. 

Others were very brave. No big gray 
elephant could scare them. No, sir! 
They would go with the circus men to 
bring her back. 

Modoc ran swiftly. Straight for the 
woods she ran. Trees and the twilight 
would protect her. She would be like a 
big shadow. 

After a while there was no more 
shouting, no more running after Modoc. 
The woods and the night had swallowed 
her up. 
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The next day the excitement began 
again. People came from all the towns 
around and joined in the search. 


Every now and then someone saw the 
big gray elephant away off in the woods. 
The whole crowd rushed to the spot. 
But when they reached the place, Modoc 
was nowhere in sight. In this game of 
hide-and-seek she was smarter than all 
her animal trainers. 


What a good time Modoe was having 
in the forest. It was quiet in the woods, 
and she seemed to be all alone. The 
squirrels and the chipmunks scampered 
out of sight when the big gray elephant 
came their way. 

In the heart of the woods there was 


by 
BERNADINE BAILEY 


a little river. Here Modoc came each 
day to take a long, deep drink. The 
cold, clear water tasted good to her. 

It was not so easy to find food, and 
Modoc grew hungry. So hungry that she 
left the forest to look for something to 
eat. But she never went far. Beyond 
the woods lay danger. 

When darkness came it was safe 
to go in search of food. Not the 
big masses of golden hay and the rich 
sweet potatoes and the good white rice. 
Those things belonged to her circus 
life. Now she must find other food. 

Like a huge shadow, Modoc lumbered 
out of the woods at nighttime. All the 
little wild creatures watched her go. 
Maybe they would again have the forest 
to themselves. But no, Modoc always 
came back. 

Far into the fields Modoc wandered. 
Sometimes she found a stack of hay. 
Sometimes she found cornstalks. But 
never once did she get enough to eat. 
Flashing lights and sudden sounds 
scared her away long before she could 
eat her fill. 

The farmers always knew when Mo- 
doc had been around during the night. 
One look at the haystack was enough 
to tell them. Lucky was the farmer 
whose hay wasn’t all gone! 

Besides eating the hay, Modoc fright- 
ened the farm animals. She frightened 
the people, too. No one knew when 
she might crash right into the house, 
just as she crashed through the corn- 
fields, knocking down fences as she 
went. The big gray elephant sent ter- 
ror up and down the countryside. 

The farmers decided that all this must 
stop, so they joined the circus men in 
their elephant hunt. By now there was 
a big crowd of men and boys trying to 
capture Modoc. They had thought it 
would be easy to coax her back to the 
circus. But they soon found out that it 
wasn’t easy at all. Far from it. 

Modoc didn’t want to go back. She 
wanted to be free to do exactly as she 
pleased, all day long. And all night. 
tgo. 

“Let’s put out some food for her,” 
suggested one of the circus men. “Then 
when she comes out of the woods to get 


‘it, we can throw a chain around her 


leg.” 

“That’s a good idea,” agreed the oth- 
ers. “Why didn’t anyone think of it 
before?” 

The most tempting piles of golden 
hay and sweet potatoes and good white 
rice were set out where Modoc was sure 
to find them. When evening came, the 
crowd gathered near by, waiting for the 
big gray elephant to appear. 

When it was quite dark, they heard 
the snapping of twigs in the forest. 
Modoc was coming. Now, in another 
five minutes, they would have her. All 
were silent as shadows, so as not to 
frighten her away. 

Boldly Modoc left the woods and 
came out into the open field. She didn’t 
know that fifty pairs of eyes watched 
every move. She didn’t know that 
chains were waiting for her. 

Slowly she lumbered across the field 
toward the tempting pile of good white 
rice. Like a light in the darkness, the 
white food drew her on. 

Scarcely breathing, the crowd of men 
and boys watched her. In three minutes 
more, the elephant hunt would be over. 
Modoc would be theirs again. 


Suddenly Modoc stopped. There lay 
the rice, only twenty feet away. What 
was holding her back? Why didn’t she 


hurry forward to eat it? 


Had a quick beam from a flashlight 
frightened her? Or had someone, with- 
out thinking, stepped back a few paces 
and Modoc’s ear had caught the sound? 
No one knew, but the next moment 
Modoc was gone. Back into the woods 
she fled, and the tempting pile of rice 
lay untouched. 

“We'll try it again tomorrow,” said 
Modoc’s trainer, “and we'll bring with 
us two of her elephant playmates. May- 
be they can talk to her and persuade 
her to come back.” 

“Do elephants talk?” 
youngest boy in the crowd. 

“Of course they do,” answered the 
trainer, “and tomorrow night you will 
hear them.” 

The next night a larger group gath- 
ered, some to help and others just to 
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(Continued on page 46) 
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A WELSH FISHING 
TRIP 


by 


THELMA MORELAND 


One summer morning a small boy was walking 
along a rocky road in Wales. On his back he car- 
ried a lightweight boat called a coracle. It was 
made of wood and covered with canvas. Such 
boats have been used by people in the British Isles 
for many, many hundreds of years. 

As the boy neared a turn in the road below an 
old, ruined castle he stopped and put down his boat. 
His friend Marged from the village school, who had 
her donkey and sheep dog with her, came along just 
then. On her head she carried a riddle used to 
separate shellfish from sand. Marged was on her 
way to the cockle sands to gather shellfish. 

“David, David.” cried Marged. “What an early 
bird you are! Are you already finished with the 
salmon fishing, while I am only beginning?” 

“I am not finished, Marged: I am quitting. It is 
a grand day to explore the old castle, so fishing can 
wait.” 

The little girl stamped her foot so hard that Cedric, 
the dog, jumped in alarm. 

“Davy. you are not quitting! Your mother is ex- 
pecting salmon today, as mine is expecting cockles, 
so come along with me. Let's not disappoint our_ 
mothers.” 

“But it's such a jolly day.” protested the boy. 
“Marged, what have you in your basket?” 

“My lunch of tea cakes, jellies, cold ham, and 
milk. Come along, there'll be enough for you, too, 
Davy.” said Marged. 

“Well, ‘tis a good fishing day, too. I guess I'll 
go fishing after all.” said Davy. 

I wonder why he changed his mind. 
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Hers is a timely project for Flag Day, 
June 14. It admirably integrates two 
important subjects of the curriculum— 
citizenship and language — with other 
correlations as will be ‘noted in the text. 
Note the emphasis on dictionary work. 
—Editor 


ULTIMATE AIM 
I. To create and to instill within the 
children a love for our country 
II. To show that the flag is a symbol of 
oneself 

IMMEDIATE AIM 
1. To teach oral expression 
II]. To provide opportunity for written 
composition 
III. To afford practice in using the dic- 
tionary 
IV. To 


writing 


provide motivation for letter 
V. To develop a feeling of poise and 
self-confidence by giving oral reports 
VI. To create additional 
language 


interest in 


VII. To provide opportunity for learn- 
ing about punctuation 
VIII. To give pleasure and joy (Some 
children have so little! ) 


APPROACH 

The teacher might read “The Flag of 
Our Country”* by Charles Sumner to 
the class. The following points may be 
brought out in oral discussion. There 
is a national flag. One must be cold in- 
deed if he can look on the stars and 
stripes flowing and rippling in the breeze 
and not have an enormous pride of coun- 
try. If one is away from the United 
States, the flag means even more—it is 
companionship and the country itself 
with all its endearments. The syinbol- 
ism of the flag gives it its highest beauty. 
It is because it represents everyone that 
all gaze at it with delight and reverence. 

The flag is a piece of bunting lifted 
in the air; but it speaks sublimely and 
every part has a voice. Its stripes of 
alternate red and white proclaim the 
original union of thirteen states to main- 
tain the Declaration of Independence. 
Its stars of white on a field of blue pro- 
claim that union of states constituting 
our national constellation, which re- 
ceives a new star with every new state. 
The two together signify union, past 
and present. 

The very colors have a_ language 
which was officially recognized by our 
fathers. White is for purity; red, for 


* From Our English, Book I, M. F. Laid- 
ley, American Book Co. 





OUR FLAG 


A PATRIOTIC LANGUAGE PROJECT 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


GRACE HAGGARD 


valor; blue, for justice. 

The entire flag~bunting. — stripes, 
stars, and colors—blazing in the sky 
make it to be cherished in our hearts 
and to be upheld with our hands. 


PROCEDURE 

Each member of the class should save 
all the written work and make individ- 
ual notebooks. On each paper that is 
well prepared the teacher might put a 
flag sticker. The cover of the book can 
be made from manila paper or any 
cheap grade of paper. Pictures of flags 
found in old discarded textbooks and in 
magazines may be used for decorating 
the covers if original art work cannot be 
planned. We cut the pictures and 
mounted them on the book covers. Un- 
derneath the picture we lettered “Our 
Flag.” The letters are attractive when 
they are cut from colored construction 
paper. If construction paper is not 
available, the pupils might draw the let- 
ters and color them with crayons. When 
we carried out this project. I explained 
how books were dedicated. Boys and 
girls were then anxious to write a ded- 
ication page to their fathers and moth- 
ers for that made their work seem like 
a real book. 

When the book is finished, the chil- 


dren know the joy of achievement. 


DEVELOPMENT 
I. Flags 

A. Tell the class about the flags of 
other countries. 

B. Talk about the evolution of the 
American flag. 
sible.) 

Il. The origin of the American flae— 
a legend 

A. Dramatize the story. 

1. Scene I, 
visits Betsy Ross 
2. Scene II, making the flag 

B. Write the story. 

III. Letter writing 

A. Write letters asking for bulletins 
and booklets about the flag. 

B. Write a_ friendly 
about the English project. 

C. Write an invitation to parents to 
visit the class. 

IV. Oral expression 


(Show pictures if pos- 


George Washington 


letter -telling 


A. Have reports on pioneer men and 
women who have helped to make our 
country great. 

B. Have children criticize each oth- 
er’s reports. 

V. Flag makers 

A. Tell about some good deed that 
someone in the community has done or 
is doing. This is, in a sense, being a 
maker of the flag. (See last paragraph 
page 48) 

B. Show how boys and girls can be 
flag makers. too. 

VI. Flag Salute 

A. Define the words. 
tionary. 

1. Divide the words into syllables. 
2. Mark the accents. 

B. Learn to spell the words. 

C. Memorize the Flag Salute. 

D. Write it from memory. 

VII. Study the song, “There Are Many 
Flags in Many Lands.”+ 

A. Learn the words. 

B. Copy the song. 

C. Sing it. 

VIII. Flag customs. (The class should 
have a copy of these.) 


Use the dic- 


A. The flag is raised at sunrise and 
lowered at sunset or between such hours 
as may be designated by authority. 

B. It should not be permitted to 
touch the ground. 

C. It should not be used as a drapery 
or for decoration. 

D. When it is worn out it should be 
burned. 

E. When a famous person dies, the 
flaz is lowered to half mast. 

F.* The class may do some research 
to find out the other special regulations 
regarding the flag. 

IX. Respect for the flag—paragraph 
writing 

A. No one may step on the flag or 
damage it. 

B. The flag must neither have adver- 
tisements on it nor may there be adver- 
tisements on the pictures of the flag. 

C. Packages to be sold must not be 


(Continued on page 48) 


+ Words by M. H. Hivliston. From Sil- 
ver Book of Songs, Hall & McCreary 
Co. 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 


Toys for Summer 
by 
JEROME LEAVITT 


These simply designed toys can be made by the 
younger children for their own use, or by the older chil- 
dren to give to someone younger than themselves. 


The freight car in Fig. (1) is made by cutting a piece 
5” long from a piece of 1%” stock to form the body. A 
piece of wood 6” x 3” x 14” is used for the base. Wheels 
can be cut from the ends of a broom stick or %4” dowel 
rods, about %4” thick. A 1/16” hole is drilled through the 
centers of the wheels to make a hole for a nail acting as 
the axle. A small eye is screwed on the front and a hook 
on the back so that the cars may be linked together. After 
sandpapering, it may be enameled or painted any 
appropriate color. 


Fig. (2) illustrates the engine used in the set of trains. 
The base is a board 8” x 3’ x %”. The section that car- 
ries the coal is a 2” cube. The boiler is 4” long and has a 
diameter of 2”. The smoke stack is 3” long and cut from 
1” square stock. The wheels are 4” thick and cut from 
%” round stock. Construction is similar to the freight car, 
with hooks and eyes for couplings. 


The truck illustrated in Fig. (3) consists of 15 parts: 4 
wheels, 4” x 1”; 2 ends, 4” x 1%” x 3”; 2 sides, 4” x 
114” x 4’: 1 seat. 1” x 1” x 3’; 1 base, 4%” x 3%” x 8”: 1 
motor, 2” x 2” x 214”: 1 cab root, 1%” x 2” x 3”: 1 cab back, 
“%" x Y’ x 3’: 1 steering wheel stem, 4” dowel 1” long: 
1 steering wheel, 4” x 2” diameter. 


A hole is cut in the cab back for a window. All parts 
are sandpapered and then nailed together in the positions 
noted. 


The toy freighter as shown in Fig. (4) makes an interest- 
ing toy. The hull is made in 3 sections, glued and nailed 
together. First a paper pattern 12” x 4” the shape of the 
boat is cut out and drawn on 2 34” pieces of wood and 1 
4” piece. These are cut out and the top one is shaped as 
shown. The center hull section is cut out with a coping 
saw, and the top part also cut out the same way. A cabin 
%” x 1” is fastened on the stern, with a “4” dowel 1” long 
for the smoke stack. On the front we have a flag pole of 
‘a %” dowel 2’ long, and a tie post also from a 4%” dowel 
¥2” long. All the dowels are glued in holes, drilled their 
corresponding sizes. 























GOOSEVILLE 


GOES PATRIOTIC 


CHARACTERS: Mother Goose, Simple 
Simon, Old King Cole and his fiddlers, 
Peter Pumpkin Eater, Mistress Mary and 
her mother, Jack Horner, Crooked Man, 
Polly, Jack - Be - Nimble, Boy Blue, 
Georgy-Porgy, Wee Willie Winkie, Jack 
and Jill, One-Shoe-Off John, Old 
Woman, Tommy Tucker. 

SCENE: Street with a booth decorated 
in red, white, and blue. A huge V is in 
front of the booth. 

COSTUMES: These may be very 
simple or carried out in detail as de- 
sired. They should be as authentic as 
possible. 

(The curtain opens upon the one scene 
to find Mother Goose and Simple Simon 
working to finish the booth decorations.) 

M. G.: Come on, Simple Simon, get to 
work, We're having a stamp and bond 
sale today, not tomorrow. Let’s get this 
booth finished, 

S. S. (drawn-out words): Yes, Mother 
Goose, I’m just about finished. Is that 
V fixed the way you wanted it? 

M. G.: That’s fine. 

S. S.: Who is going to sell the bonds 
today ? 

M. G.: Oh, we have some entertainers 
coming to help and Georgy-Porgy will 
stay in the booth. 

S. S.: I didn’t think he could stop 
teasing the girls long ‘enough to sell 
anything. 

M. G.: Here is Georgy-Porgy now. 

(Enter Georgy-Porgy.) 

G-P. (skipping around in a circle on 
the stage): 

Georgy-Porgy, pudding and pie, re- 
porting now to you; 

Come buy a bond, everyone, not just 
one but two. 

M. G.: Well, I see you are ready and 
in the right spirit for today’s great 
event. 

G.-P.: Oh, yes! I am sure this will 
be the biggest occasion that Gooseville 
has ever known. Say, aren’t my helpers 
here yet? It’s time they were coming. 

M. G.: Here they come now. 

(Enter Jack Horner and Jack-Be- 
Nimble.) 

G-P.: You two Jacks better be getting 
here. Now, Jack Horner, you stand right 


A PLAY FOR ALL GRADES 


by 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


here and, Jack, nimble up and be quick 
and get yourself into that booth. It’s 
almost time for the people of Gooseville 
to arrive. 

(Jacks takes their places.) 
(Enter Peter Pumpkin Eater, Crooked 
Man—with staff, Tommy Tucker, and 
the Old Woman. They are talking as 
they enter.) 

C. M. (tottering): Whew! I almost 
didn’t make it up that hill. I’m about 
tuckered out. 

O. W.: Yes, that was a climb but | 
wanted to be sure to get a bond today. 

G-P.: All right, step right over here. 

(Old Woman goes to the booth.) 

C. M.: I’ve been saving my money for 
a long time. I'd like to buy two 
bonds. 

(He goes to the booth.) 

J-B-N.: I'll be glad to help you, sir. 

P. P. E. (in a flutter): I left my wife 
at home in the pumpkin house and al- 
though she has stayed there very well 
I am never sure | will find her when I 
get back so I'd like two bonds in a hurry 
so I can get right back to the house and 
see if my wife is still there. 

G-P.: Here, Jack Horner, get this 
man’s bonds ready right now! 

(Tommy Tucker begins to strut across 
the stage and sing.) 

M. G.: Listen here, Tommy Tucker, 
you may be able to sing for your ,sup- 
per and get by with it but you’ll have 
to pay cash for bonds. 

T. T. (laughing): Oh, I was just 
joking. Here’s my money. 

(He sings as he goes to the booth. 
One-Shoe-Off John and Wee Willie 
Winkie dash on stage out of breath.) 

W.W.W.: Say, I didn’t have time to 
dress; hope you won’t mind. I run 
around town this way at night so guess 
I can be seen here in the daytime at so 
important an event. 

0-S-O. J. (yawning): Me, too. I 
still have one. shoe off and one shoe on. 

M. G.: Step right up to the booth. 
No ‘matter what you look like, your 
money helps- Uncle Sam. 

(Enter Mistress Mary yelling and her 
mother pulling her in.) 

M. of Mistress Mary: Mary is pouty. 


She’s been saving her pennies but when 
she got up this morning she said she 
wasn't coming. 

M. G.: Little~ girls shouldn’t pout 
and be cross and contrary, especially 
when we have such a big job to do to 
help Uncle Sam. All these people here 
like to see pretty little girls smile. 

EVERYONE: Come on, Mary Quite 
Contrary, smile for your Uncle Sam. 

(Mary smiles and runs to the booth. 
Voices are heard off stage and all look 
to see who is coming. Enter Old King 
Cole and his three fiddlers, Boy Blue, 
and Jack and Jill.) ‘ 

ALL WHO HAVE JUST ENTERED: 
We are here to buy a bond or two 
And entertain each of you, 

We’re here to help win Victory 
For Uncle Sam, for you and me. 

M. G.: May I introduce our entertain- 
ers? Here is a very fine trumpet player, 
Boy Blue. 

(Boy Blue plays a patriotic number.) 

M. G.: And now we have a brother 
and sister team. The last time they did 
this dance they both fell down. We 
hope they have better luck today. 

(Jack and Jill do either a tap or an 
acrobatic dance.) 

M. G.: Here is our own King Cole and 
his fine fiddlers. I do, not need to tell 
you how good they are for you have 
heard them play many-times in Goose- 
ville. : 

(King Cole and his fiddlers play. 
Soon all begin to keep time in some 
fashion, and then some begin to circle 
around. Others join in and then all are 
dancing around the fiddlers, even the 
Old Woman and Crooked Man. During 
the dance Crooked Man even throws his 
staff off stage as though he would never 
need it again. While they dance Polly 
runs in.) 

P.: Listen, everyone, I have some 
PATRIOTIC TEA ready for you. 

ALL: What is PATRIOTIC TEA? 

P.: Water, good fresh water from the 
well. 

(All laugh.) 

C. M.: PATRIOTIC TEA will taste 
pretty good after that exercise. 

(They all start off stage as the cur- 
tain falls.) 
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COSTUMES 


Here are pictures of the characters in “Gooseville 
Goes Patriotic.” You will note that the costumes worn by 
these characters are extremely simple; even children in 
the primary grades can make them. Materials used are 
cardboard, paper, and cloth. 


Each character wears something distinctive so that 
the audience will recognize him as the person he is sup- 
posed to be. In some instances the children may bring 
parts of their costumes from home. In the case of the fid- 
dlers of King Cole, they may have real violins or toy ones 
or homemade instruments concocted from cardboard. 


Paper fringe is used for King Cole’s whiskers and for 
the edgings of his sash. The crooked man wears gloves 
that are too big for him and carries a very crooked stick 
which may be found in an old branch. (He may also 
have a beard if so desired.) Wee Willie's nightgown is 
two rectangular pieces of cloth tied together at the shoul- 
ders. His cap may be made from paper in much the same 
way as a dunce cap and then bent as shown in the pic- 
ture. Bodices, belts, and aprons may be either paper or 
cloth. Jill's peplum is a cord draped with cloth. Her hair 
ribbon and Jack's tie are of the same material. 


The children should be encouraged to think of original 
ideas for their own costumes since this wil] enhance the 
creative value of the play. 
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STAGE SETTING 


For “Gooseville Goes Patriotic” the stage setting is 
very simple. The most important feature of it is a bond 
booth which should be decorated as is shown at the top 
of the page. The basic construction is sketched in Fig. 
(A) at the left. Notice that it consists of orange crates with 
poles nailed to them and a counter of boards placed across 
the crates. Bunting or paper in red, white, and blue should 
be used for decorations. Wire stretched from the tops 
of the poles or slats is used to hang paper pennants. Rope 
may be used instead of wire. 


At the beginning of the play, the finishing touches are 
being put on the decorations of the booth so it will be well 
to have the large V in readiness to be put in position on 
the stage. Light lines might mark its correct place on the 
booth covering. 


If the class desires, a simple backdrop such as shown 
in Fig. (B) at the left may be painted with tempera colors 
on wrapping paper. This is not necessary for the effective- 
ness of the play but it can be made into a meaningful and 
creative project if there is sufficient interest. 


You will note also that several of the characters of the 
play are included on this page. See page 22 for directions 
for making their costumes. 
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DEMOCRACY 


AT WORK 
IN THE 


CLASSROOM 


ENJOYMENT OF LEISURETIME 


This is the last of a series of articles 
on democracy at work in the classroom. 
We have tried to show in these discus- 
sions various ways and means to inspire 
the children of today with a knowledge 
and love of our form of government and 
to give them incentives to become con- 
tributing citizens by developing such 
traits as are necessary for the purpose 
in the classroom. Now we approach 
the vacation period and, if the class has 
been interested in this line of activity, 
the question of “What about the vaca- 
tion, will the fun we have and the 
things we do during the summer have 
anything to do with democracy?” will 
naturally arise. 

One way to begin serious considera- 
tion of this problem is to have each boy 
and girl list the possible activities in 
which he believes that he will be en- 
gaged during the vacation. These will 
range all the way from household 
chores to sports and reading. Some of 
the older boys and girls may be plan- 
ning to make some definite contribution 
to the war effort during the summer 
months. 

Once these lists have been completed 
—and a tabulation of the planned ac- 
tivities of the class may be profitable— 
there should be a discussion of the items 
with respect to the following points: 

(1) Will this activity help me to be- 
come a better person? In what way? 

(2) Will this activity help me to de- 
velop traits necessary for a good citi- 
zen? What traits? 

(3) Is this activity helping others 
more than myself? 

(4) Is this activity helping me more 
than others? 

(5) Are both types of activity neces- 
sary? 

This analysis will prompt the boys 
and girls to think about other activities 
which may be carried on during the 
summertime and which they may not 
have thought of. The following list of 
possible activities may include some 
which have already been suggested by 
the boys and girls. If there are addi- 
tional ones, the teacher may point them 
out to the class if the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

(1) The development of individual 
hobbies. Discuss how these will help 
boys and girls to become good citizens. 
Is it important that they use their leis- 
uretime to develop as many interests 
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outside of home and school as possible? 
How do these hobbies help other mem- 
bers of the community besides them- 
selves? 

(2) Doing useful work. Victory 
gardens, helping mothers with their 
children, seeing to it that the neighbor- 
hood is kept quiet so that war workers 
may sleep, collecting scrap materials, 
inquiring of parents and others what 
work there is to be done and then doing 
it. If the boys and girls have heard 
about community problems in respect 
to juvenile delinquency, they may be 
questioned as to whether this sort of 
activity and-that mentioned above will 
help keep boys and girls from getting 
into difficulties. 





(3) Doing things for fun—group ac- 
tivity. Putting on neighborhood shows, 
forming clubs, organizing teams for 
sports, etc. If there is little or no 
planned recreation in the community, 
older boys and girls can be inspired to 
help fill this need by becoming leaders 
themselves. They should be encouraged 
to include some younger members in 
their group thereby helping to solve the 
problems of idle children. They should 
also have pointed out to them the fact 
that these activities may have valuable 
opportunities for developing good cit- 
izens even though they seem all in fun. 

(4) Arts and crafts in the summer- 


time. Here is an even greater oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls to develop 
their personalities and their ingenuity. 
If they have become particularly inter- 
ested in a certain art or craft during 
the school year they should be encour- 
aged to pursue it during the summer. 
For .example, the child who has taken 
a great interest in painting murals with 
tempera colors should be encouraged to 
use tempera colors during the summer- 
time to paint pictures which he sees and 
likes. Similarly with the child who has 
a talent for modeling. Perhaps tenta- 
tive arrangements could be made at this 
time to have an exhibit when school 
reopens in the fall, thus giving addi- 
tional impetus to the pupils. 

(5) Reading. Summer is the time to 
read many of the books which could not 
be read before because there wasn’t 
time. The children should realize that 
there are many times when: they cannot 
be with a group—summer will contain 
some rainy days, too—and then they 
will want especially to read. Of course, 
any day is a good reading day. A child 
who can have recourse to a book and 
find contentment. therein is a healthily 
independent child. One to whom a 
group or a group activity is necessary 
before he can be happy is restless and 
dissatisfied many times when such con- 
ditions are not present. Therefore, 
children should be encouraged to read 
during the summer months. Will this 
reading help make them better citizens? 
Does it mean that they must read only 
for information? What kind of books 
do various members of the class want 
to read? As an additional incentive, 
ask the children to record the titles and 
authors of books read and keep this in- 
formation in a notebook of their sum- 
mer activities. 

In the end, the children will come to 
the conclusion that anything construc- 
tive which they do for their own pleas- 
ure or for their fellows really helps them 
to become better citizens. This is a cor- 
rect conclusion because our democracy 
depends for its effectiveness upon the 
body of citizens being alert, stimulated 
mentally, and intellectually curious in 
addition to the other and more obvious 
traits which they should possess. Chil- 
dren on their own initiative during the 
summer months can do much to become 
such valuable members of the commu- 
nity. 
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CREATIVE PLAY 


by 
LUCILLE FOLLMER 


The training of the imagination has a very defi- 
nite place in education and must never be under- 
valued. It develops personality by promoting an 
understanding of the self in relation to the world in 
which one lives. It is both a means and an end 
because it is a growing thing reaching into ever 
greater realms and because it is immediately satis- 
fying in all the stages of that growth. 


Children are especially aware of visual adven- 
ture and delight in playing with materials which will 
produce color and all manner of forms. Intensify 
this beginning by stimulating new considerations in 
the language of the visual. To place the emphasis 
upon line, form, and color in the abstract is to give 
a child a greater keyboard with which to express 
his child’s world. Give him the instruments, but le! 
there always be fun and freedom in the use of them 
Encourage self-confidence in the personal response; 
for an art activity which does not carry with it emo- 
tional delight is empty of all value. 


The thrill of inner perception, when realized, 
becomes a vital experience, the enjoyment of which 
continues throughout the entire period of creation. 
Color against color, rhythm of line, and direction 
of mass — all are celebrations of the emotional ex- 
citement and a diffusion of the inward vision with 
its expressive form. This is creative play. Its pur- 
pose is pure enjoyment. 
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SUMMER SPORTS 


A UNIT TO STIMULATE VACATION INTERESTS 


by 


NETTA DRESSER 


OBJECTIVES 
(1) To help children understand the 
conception of exercise or sports and 
their importance as a habit of life for 
a well-rounded individual. 
(2) To realize that carefully selected 
recreation performs an important func- 
tion from earliest childhood until old 
age. 
(3) To show that play is the best op- 
portunity for self-expression as well as 
a normal social instinct. 
(4) To prove that in order to adjust 
oneself to the difficult phases of life the 
individual must experience enjoyment, 
the harmless kind. 
(5) To impress that SAFETY must be 


always present in all forms of sports. 


STIMULATION AND APPROACH 

An informal oral discussion during 
the English period about the diversified 
ways of spending a summer vacation 
wisely, safely, and profitably is appeal- 
ing. This is one topic every child likes 
to talk about. Children are all very 
much conscious of the many dangers 
that may confront them with time on 
their hands, especially today. One 
of the greatest achievements teachers 
can hope for is to get them to do 
some critical thinking about this prob- 
lem. Fortunately, summer does spell 
games and to a child this time of year 
symbolizes fun. Through careful guid- 
ing and by sharing in the discussion, the 
teacher can help to create a unique 
study: that of various American sports 
throughout history, kinds, origins, val- 
ues, rules, etc. The pupils will learn 
to understand in a new, effective man- 
ner, the vital part sports play in our 
lives. The children’s knowledge will be 
enriched through a new learning situa- 
tion by setting up a class study built 
around their own particular sport or 
form of recreation. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Following is a suggested outline built 
around baseball (to be enlarged upon 
by the pupils making it their own). 
I. Baseball 

A. History 1839—a development of 
the New England Town Ball and of the 
earlier schoolboy game of “One Old 
Cat.” 

1. 1845—Knickerbocker Club 
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2. 1865—Civil War and baseball 
a. Col. A. G. Mills had ball and 
bat as part of his army equipment. 
b. Baseball was played during 
lulls in fighting at Vicksburg. 
c. Lincoln used it for a pastime 
for his fighting men. 
3. 1868—Cincinnati Red Stockings 
organized 
4. 1871—Various clubs began to 
be organized 
5. 1876—National League formed 
6. 1888—First 
the Giants. 
7. 1900—American League formed 
(Note: more recent history may be 
filled in by the students.) 
B. Rules of baseball 
1. Position and number of play- 
ers, etc. 


Pennant won by 


2. Rules and principles 

3. How played 

4. Important facts 

C. Importance in your physical de- 
velopment 

D. Safety rules 

E. Great players—past and present 

1. Abner Doubleday—devised the 
game 

2. Henry Chadwick — “father of 
baseball” 

3. Alexander J. Cartwright — wrote 
the first rules (basic rules still used) 
also organized the Knickerbocker Club 

4. Henry Wright — field 
and maker of rules 

5. W. A. Hulbert—“father of the 
National League” 

6. John Montgomery Ward—or- 
ganized the “Brotherhood of Ball Play- 
ers” 

7. A. G. Spaulding—famous pitch- 
er—founder of the sporting goods firm 

8. Ben Johnson — head of the 
American League in years past 


pioneer 


9. John J. McGraw—greatest man- 
ager 
10. Ty Cobb—greatest star 

F. Reaction to baseball (evaluation, 
anecdotes, etc.) 

The above outline pattern with varia- 
tions may be used for the other sports 
which may be suggested by the chil- 
dren. These may be basketball, skat- 
ing, boxing, table tennis, football, soc- 
cer, golf, swimming, fishing, tennis, etc. 


For a last unit before the summer vaca- 
tion, what could be better than one on 
sports! This intriguing subject can be 
expanded as interests dictate and can 
include many phases not here discussed. 
Unfortunately, lack of space prevented 
a more detailed outline of possibilities. 
—Editor 


ORGANIZATION 
(1) Each child contributes from the 
knowledge he already has plus that 
from other sources such as: radio listen- 
ing, reference materials, interviews with 
parents and friends, library books, ete. 
‘2) The children divide themselves into 
groups headed by a chairman of their 
choice as they share in the outline and 
selection of the sport that especially in- 
terests them. 
(3) Pupils bring in reference materials 
for information such as newspaper and 
magazine clippings, books, illustrative 
data, and firsthand informatioh received 
by mail in answer to their letters. 
(4) Plans for culmination, goals, time 
limits for the writing of the reports, 
etc., are formulated. (Every child is 
represented in this setup creating a feel. 
ing of having a part in the central inter- 
est theme.) 


INTEGRATION WITH CURRICULUM 
ARITHMETIC: Concrete problems 
may be formed around the following 
ideas: figuring size of the playing field, 
feet, yards, square feet, distance, time 
limits, salaries, gate receipts, expenses 
involved, profit percentage, scoring, etc. 
ENGLISH: Written and oral reports 
about the history; about physical, social, 
and mental values; giving reaction to 
the particular sport chosen; original 
poetry; purposeful letter writing to 
leagues, sportsmen, newspaper sports 
commentators, radio sports commen- 
tators, etc., for firsthand data to be 
used in the reports. Note taking and 
outlining takes on a new significance. 
READING: For regular reading les- 
sons the superior readers use library 
books, reference materials, clippings, 
etc. For the slower groups, lessons are 
planned around the unit from sets of 
books containing stories pertaining to 
the study on their reading level. How- 
ever, all use the reference materials to 
gather notes for the reports. 
SPELLING: The addition of new 
words found in the study and used in the 
composition work help to increase and 
enrich the vocabularies. Examples: na- 
tional, league, development, profession- 
al, organize, opposing, advance, innings, 
respective. etc. 
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WATER FOLK 


A SCIENCE ACTIVITY FOR 
PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


by 


ELIZABETH FARMER 


Very early in their school experience, 
children begin to realize that they are 
a part not only of the home and the 
school, but also of the community. They 
learn about their immediate surround- 
ings and recognize the names and 
primary functions of the plants and 
animals which they see about them. 
From this study the children are led 
to an interest in the plant and animal 
life in other sectionssof the country and 
of the world. 

Children should be familiar with the 
water life of their community. Some 
homes and classrooms have aquariums; 
most children enjoy fishing as a pas- 
time; and many delight to bring back 
snails and tadpoles for the school collec- 
tion. Furthermore, fish is a leading 
article of food and fishing is an im- 
portant industry. Fish were part of the 
food of both Indian and early settler. 

INTRODUCING THE SUBJECT 

Here are some questions for a pre- 
liminary discussion: Have any of the 
children ever caught a fish? Was it big 
enough to cook? What kinds of fresh 
fish can be bought in a fish market? 
Where did these fish come from? Were 
these fish caught ‘in waters near the 
community? What )odies of water ave 
near the community? (This may be a 
small pond or the ocean and introduces 
the idea of other water forms. The 
children should name as many as they 
can.) What are these: marsh, swamp, 
pond, lake, brook, river, ocean? 

What are some of the living things to 
be seen in and about a body of water? 
The children should name as many of the 
following as possible and the rest should 
be pointed out as suitable situations pre- 
sent themselves: plants, frogs, turtles, 
shellfish, fish, water birds, muskrat, 
beaver, otter. The children may be able 
to name some of the more familiar water 
plants such as cattails, water lilies, etc. 

DEVELOPMENT AND 
EXPERIMENTS 

PLANTS: What is the green scum on 
the rocks and fresh-water ponds? The 
class should take some of it, squeeze out 
the water, and dry it in the sun. They 
then place the dried substance in a jar 
of clear water. What occurs? 

In salt water brown seaweed is found; 
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in fresh water this brown, slimy seaweed 
found on rocks or old submerged 
branches of trees is plant life and is 
food for small animals which, in turn, 
are food for fish. The children should 
be taken on an excursion to near-by 
streams or lakes or whatever to observe 
other plant life: bulrushes, cattails, 
water lilies, and such insect-eating plants 
as the bladderwort, pitcher plant, and 
the Venus flytrap. (These last-named 
grow in the’ sour soil of the swamp.) 
The children will want to notice willow 
trees which like to bend over the water. 

While on the excursion, the teacher 
will have an excellent opportunity to 
point out that one should never drink 
from a pond or stream because the water 
may be impure. 


INSECTS: Darting above the water is 
the dragonfly. Among the plants and 
under stones in running brooks are the 
May flies, a favorite food for fish. If 
the children are old enough to be in- 
terested in other forms of insect life 
abounding near the water, the teacher 
is referred to the bibliography at the 
end of this unit. 


TURTLES, FROGS, and TOADS: 
Among the bulrushes are those turtles 
which cannot withdraw as completely 
into their shells as can the land turtles. 
However, they have partly webbed feet 
so they can swim. They breathe through 
their noses and take in enough oxygen 
when they appear above water to last 
them an hour below the water. The 
mud turtle is shy but the spotted turtle 
makes a good pet and does not bite. 
A snapping turtle is larger and makes 
good turtle soup. The painted turtle 
has red and yellow markings on his 
shell and is the kind of turtle found for 
sale in pet shops. 

(Incidentally, teachers should try to 
procure pictures of the’ common plants, 
animals, and fish which the children may 
encounter on their excursions. If these 
are posted beforehand, they will enable 
the children to have a more successful 
hunt for “water folk.”) 

Other cold-blooded animals that hatch 
from eggs laid in the water and breathe 
through gills until their lungs develop 
are frogs and toads. As a rule the frog 
and the toad live in the water only in 


The author of this usable material has 
included reference data which will save 
teachers much time and effort in prepar- 
ing the classroom presentation phases 
of the unit. However, this in no way 
detracts from the necessity of pupil in- 
vestigation and research.—Editor 


the spring. The frog hears well; his 
ears are covered by a waterproof skin. 
He must stay near the water to keep his 
skin damp so it can be cast off easily. 
He eats his skin as he sheds it. 

The newt and the salamander can 
breathe through their skins. They live in 
moist places and under stones near the 
water. Like the toads, the newts prefer 
to hunt insects elsewhere and only re- 
turn to the water when they are four 
years old when their lungs cease to 
function. Salamanders look like lizards, 
but have no scales and must remain 
damp or they soon die; they spend part 
of their time in the water and part on 
land. : 

Others in this category which may b 
studied depending upon individual situ- 
ations are the alligators and snakes. 

SHELLFISH: There are oysters, 
clams, and snails in addition to others 
which the children may be too inexperi- 
enced to study in detail at the moment. 
These live in shell houses in the water. 
A strong muscle attaches the body of the 
oyster to its shell and the outer edges 
of the shell open about half an inch to 
allow the food from the sea water to 
reach. the oyster. A smaller muscle 
fastens the oyster to a rock. Thousands 
of men are employed scooping them up, 
shelling them, and packing them for 
market. 

ANIMALS: The fish-eating animal 
differ from other animals in that they 
have teeth especially designed to seize 
and hold their slippery prey. Most of 
them swallow the fish whole. The en- 
gineering beavers have bare paddle- 
shaped tails with which they: slap the 
water as a danger signal to their 
neighbors. 

FISH: The children should name as 
many as they know are used for food. 
All fish are somewhat alike in shape; 
they are “streamlined” so that they can 
swim easily. The fins serve as arms and 
legs. They use their fins to guide them- 
selves. They breathe through gills; 
their cold blood being supplied with 
oxygen as the water passes over the gills. 


THE AQUARIUM: Why do people 
have aquariums? If you plan to have 
one in your schoolroom, will it be an 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PEEP SHOW FOR 
WATER FOLK 


If it is not practicable for the class to have a real 
aquarium, the next best thing is for groups of chil- 
dren to make peep shows depicting various water 
folk. On this page we have suggesied various sub- 
jects and arrangements. 


After the class has visited a river or lake or 


A shoe box is about the right size for a peep show. 
The lid should be removed and the top covered 


over with crepe paper or tissue paper. If a group 
decides to depict an aquarium, green crepe paper 
will be effective in giving the illusion of looking at 
the scene under water. 


Notice the manner in which the individual pieces 
for the peep show are made to stand erect. 
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The ideas expressed in this article will, 
we hope, provoke comment and sug- 
gestions from our readers. All too fre- 
quently, in the rush to correlate and 
integrate, we forget that the cultivation 
of the aesthetic sense is being overlooked 
and that without it our children will never 
be truly educated.—Editor 


PURPOSES 
I. To develop children’s emotional reac- 
tion to beauty. 
II. To stimulate them to translate their 
sensuous experiences into emotional re- 
actions. This is the beginning of a life- 
long process which is the most important 
of cultural and aesthetic developments. 
To those possessed of this development 
—even in a small degree—are opened 
the doors of beauty. Without it only 
mechanical rationalization or sentimen- 
talism can be experienced. This has 
nothing at all to do with an acquaintance 
with great works of literature per se 
which is a rational development for 
which primary children are not yet pre. 
pared. However, if they have not been 
stimulated to see beauty, they will never 
be able truly to appreciate great literary 
productions. 
III. To open their eyes to the possibili- 
ties of translating their emotional! reac- 
tions to life around them into other 
mediums such as poetry, prose, or art. 
This is a creative development which 
can only be suggested—stimulated. It re- 
mains for the child to write or draw or 
paint as he feels so inclined. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

First of all, the type of material pre- 
sented for the enjoyment of the children 
should be taken into consideration. We 
suggest that this be kept in mind: the 
child, not the teacher, is the judge of 
the poetry. His reaction to it—favorable 
or unfavorable—is the only important 
point. 

But because his experience in life is 
limited and because he can find no op- 
portunities for emotional reaction if 
there are insurmountable peculiarities 
of subject matter and language, a certain 
discrimination is at first desirable. 

We believe that (a) it is necessary 
to develop his abilities in reading com- 
prehension through increased vocabu- 
lary study and other language work, 
which is outside the scope of this discus- 
sion. But (b) for the teacher who wants 
to promote what we have outlined as the 
purposes of this presentation of poetry, 
here are a few suggestions. 

In the beginning, poems relating to 
objects the child knows and has experi- 


PRESENTING 
POETRY 


IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


by 


ANN OBERHAUSER 


enced should be presented. These are 
rhythmic translations of observations. 
Such poems are given below. (Naturally, 
individual situations will govern the 
suitability of these poems, but they will 
give teachers an idea of the type which 
may be chosen.) “Who Has Seen the 
Wind?” Rossetti; “Who Likes the 
Rain?” Bates; “Little Pussy,” Taylor; 
“The Pasture,” Frost; “Fog,” Sand- 
burg; “The Balloon Man,” Fyleman; 
“One, Two, Three,” Bunner; “Taxis,” 
Field. 

Next, poems relating the author’s 
emotional reactions to observed phenom- 
ena should be presented. These carry 
the children forward a step. In the first 
category they saw the intrinsic beauty 
in the objects. Now they see that these 
things have a deeper meaning. The 
poems presented should still be within 
the realm of the children’s experience. 
The following are suggested: “The 
World Is So Full,” Stevenson; 
“Brooms,” Aldis; “Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star,” Taylor; “The Flower 
Card,” Davies; “Where Go the Boats?” 
Stevenson; “The Cow,” Stevenson; “The 
West Wind,” Masefield; “The Crescent 
Moon,” Lowell; “The Rainbow,” 
Rossetti; “Window-Boxes,” Farjeon; 
“The Hens,” Roberts; “Radiator Lions,” 
Aldis. 

A logical progression is the next step 
—poems of ideas and emotions and 
beauty not based on external things. 
Here again the ideas should be such as 
the children can understand so that 
there will be no barrier to their enjoy- 
ment. Such are: “Some One,” De La 
Mare; “Consolation,” Fyleman; 
“Wishes,” Roberts; “When I Get Into 
Bed,” Johnson; “Softly, Drowsily,” De 
La Mare; “A Child’s Thought of God,” 
Browning. 

When the children have experienced 
poetry in the categories just outlined, 
their horizons are broadened and they 
may be ready for some poems revealing 
authors’ reactions’ to experiences be- 
yond or different from those which 
children have known. The imaginations 
of the children which have been stimu- 
lated will be ready to understand and 
enjoy this type. A few possible selec- 


tions are: “I Never Saw a Moor,” 
Dickinson; “Piping Down the Valleys 
Wild,” Blake; “Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod,” Field; “The Child Next Door,” 
Fyleman; “At the Symphony,” Nathan; 
“Dancing on the Hilltop,” Rossetti. 

Last are those objective poems of 
which the children know nothing from 
their own experience. They represent 
for children, as for adults, the highest 
possibilities for aesthetic enjoyment 
since imagination and perception of 
intrinsic beauty are given the greatest 
scope of activity. Among *them are: 
“A Song for Hal,” Richards; “The 
Fairies Have Never a Penny to Spend,” 
Fyleman; “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” 
Lear; “The Elf and the Dormouse,” 
Hereford; “The Elf Singing,” Alling- 
ham. 

But what is to be done about the 
actual presentation of poetry? Suppose 
children are bored, their interest is not 
aroused? No one can predetermine what 
poems, if any, of those selected will 
evoke an emotional response from the 
children. However, it might be sug- 
gested that no long reading of many 
poems at one time be attempted. The 
teacher should choose two or three 
poems on related subjects and present 
them and no more at one hearing. Then 
the children might be encouraged to 
read a poem or two, They should be 
exposed to poetry. Poetry should not 
be taught. Gradually, it must be the 
hope of the teacher that the ends out- 
lined at the beginning of this discus- 
sion will be achieved. However, she 
cannot be the judge. She cannot test 
a child’s enjoyment of poetry. His 
appreciation of it is his personal con- 
cern. 

It is her vital duty that he be given 
the opportunity to increase his percep- 
tion of beauty through all the aesthetic 
subjects, in this instance poetry. 


Teachers of children in the primary 
grades must not suffer the erroneous 
idea that all this is beyond the possibili- 
ties of young boys and girls. The later 
they have this kind of experience, the 
less probable will be their, chances for 
more complete enjoyment of that beauty 
which is life. 
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THREE LITTLE KITTENS MOVIE 


Any poem which tells a story may be used as the basis for a 
movie. After the class has sketched pictures depicting the story, the 
boys and girls paste the pictures together on a horizontal strip of wrap- 
ping paper, allowing extra length at the ends, Fig. (A). 


Next they make a cardboard proscenium for the front of their box 
theatre as shown in Fig. (B). 


The interior of the movie box, shown in Fig. (C) shows the four 
necessary pieces of broomstick. The two forward sticks are rigid. The 
two at the back pass through holes in the top of the box and are nailed 
at the bottom in such a way that easy rolling results. Handles are in- 
serted in these latter sticks. 


Fig. (D) shows a ground plan of the movie box with the direction 
of the movie rolls which are fastened onto the two back sticks. 
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CRAFTS OF OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


USING CHILEAN DESIGNS 


HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT = |__ | 
estan ey Fevireaerpeimentievin | APNG) : 


lines; next, placing the lines with an eye to arrange- 


ment, spacing, relationship to others, and so on; next 
using lines to develop and to depict things in nature. 
In the history of art and crafts in Chile, this same 


sequence is noted. At the left are specimens of the 


sort of thing which the early inhabitants of Chile z 15) 
carved on stones, in caves, and so on. Notice that , 
they are very decorative and can be used for many : e/? ; 


When the Spaniards came to Chile they brought 


with them the heritage of Spanish art which had wa 
something in it of the European tradition and some- 
thing in it of the art of the Moors who had con- 2 : 






















quered Spain at one time. The combination of native 
and imported art techniques can be seen in the 
blanket design at the bottom of these paragraphs. 




















While the designs shown on this page are Decorative Motifs 


authentic, they need not be used as they stand. 
Boys and girls may adapt them and develop new 
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= A Blanket Design 
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ae Directions 

he 

ed Make unusual wrapping paper 

in- with these primitive designs. 

The colors may be applied 
on with paint or crayons. 
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Gift paper of this type 
can be used on any occasion 
and also for decorating 
Waste Basket articles in +he home. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


INTRODUCTION 

June is an important month in the 
child’s experience, for it is usually at 
this time that great decisions are made. 
The outcome of these decisions will 
greatly affect his future experiences. 

Every teacher is faced with the sub- 
jective evaluation of the progress of 
each child placed under her guidance 
and entrusted to her care for the past 
nine or ten months. She has acted as 
teacher, leader, counselor, and advisor. 
Now she must evaluate the growth of 
her charge. 

An inventory should be taken. The 
children will welcome a summary of 
their fruitful experiences of the past 
year, and, if consulted, will be anxious 
to “take stock.” They will welcome an 
opportunity to review the past, to re- 
live those happy and enriched experi- 
ences. 

A RECORD 

A study of persistent interests dis- 
closes that some children may find in 
the arts suitable tools with which to 
express or record their composite sum- 
mary of the year’s experiences. In 
meeting this interest certain needs will 
arise. 

Some children may want to make in- 
dividual booklets containing a series 
of illustrations. Others may elect to 
make a large classroom booklet in which 
to record their individual expressions. 
Thus a practical problem arises and 
necessitates study and research in book 
making. Teacher will be consulted as 
an advisor. She can aid the children 
in exploring the various methods of 
booklet construction. Teacher’s past 
experience plus added information ob- 
tained by student-teacher survey of 
books and magazines will be of material 
aid. A few basic plans for book con- 
struction are described and illustrated 
below. 


AN ACCORDION BOOKLET 

A booklet that is somewhat different 
from the usual thing done can be made 
by fastening a number of pieces of 
stiff paper or cardboard along one edge, 
Fig. (1). 

The individual pieces are treated as 
the pupil sees fit. The booklet may 
illustrate different experiences that oc- 
curred during the year. A story might 
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IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


“SCHOOL DAYS” RECORD 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


Formerly Instructor. Teachers College 
University of Cincinnati 


be told, events predicted, desires ex- 
pressed. 

The separate sheets are joined after 
the illustrations are completed. Fig. 
(2) shows a simple joining procedure. 
A small space is left between the two 
pieces to be joined. This should be suf- 
ficiently large enough to allow the 
sheets to bend left or right as desired. 
Strips of gummed cloth tape, book 
vellum, or decorative cloth are glued 
as illustrated, these additions acting as 
hinges. 

Other children may prefer different 
methods of joining the sheets. Fig. (3) 
shows a method of joining -with a shoe 
string acting as a lace. 

A LARGE BOOKLET 

Frequently the cover of a book is an 
afterthought. The entire format should 
be considered before any of the parts 
are executed. A booklet must be so 
constructed as to permit easy opening 
and closing when in use. A stiff cover 
must be divided to function properly. 
Fig. (4) shows a simple method of 
constructing a workable cover. 

It will be noted in part 1, Fig. (4), 
that there is a large sheet of cardboard 
(C) and a smaller piece (A). These 
are separated slightly. A strip of 
gummed tape (kraft paper tape is sat- 
isfactory) (B) is pasted under the two 
pieces of cardboard as shown, about one 
inch projecting at top and bottom. 
These projections are brought to the 
front and pasted in place. Finally a 
second piece of tape is pasted across 
the front, part 3, Fig. (4). The sheets 
of paper, part 2, Fig. (4), should be 
slightly smaller than the cover. The 
sheets can be fastened into the book by 
any one of many suitable methods. 
They can be sewed in place, laced, Fig. 
(3), held with rings, Fig. (5-A), or 
tied, Fig. (5-B). 

INDIVIDUAL BOOKLETS 

Another simple style is shown in Fig. 
(5). Two covers are needed but they 
are not separated as those in Fig. (4). 
Instead, they are held together in such 
a way as to make it possible to open 


them out flat. A set of holes are 
punched at top and bottom. Metal rings 
(key rings, if available) (A) or loops 
of shoe lace (B) are used to hold the 
book together. Each inserted page is 
punched to line up with the holes in 
the cover. 
DESIGN INTEREST 

Fig. (6) shows a novel booklet. Chil- 
dren living in farm areas have seen the 
little plastic leg bands used to mark 
the livestock on the farm. These come 
in different colors and are shaped as 
shown in Fig. (6-A). Being flexible, 
they can be pulled into almost any 
shape, and are easily inserted in a book- 
let. The booklet shown in Fig. (6) 
has a series of fowl leg bands along 
its edge. These are functional and yet 
contribute an interesting design pattern 
as well, 

Of course, the first requisite of any 
booklet is function; it must fulfill its 
purpose and meet operational require- 
ments. Second, and equally as im- 
portant, is the design quality. Fig. 
(6) shows an interesting treatment of 
plaid in decorating the cover of the 
booklet. This might be a suitable de- 
sign cut from a roll of wallpaper. 

A FEW TOOLS 

A soap eraser can be used for print- 
ing simple patterns. Fig. (7-A) shows 
an eraser cut, ready for printing. Six 
surfaces are available for different pat- 
terns. As the eraser is soft, any semi- 
sharp tool can be used to cut the design. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the pattern will print in reverse to the 
way it appears on the block. 

A potato, cut in half, makes an in- 
expensive block. Fig. (7-B) shows a 
potato block prepared for printing. 
Some use the end of the potato as this 
allows a shape that is easy to handle. 
Fig. (7-C). 

Simple abstract design patterns can 
be made with very crude objects. Fig. 
(7-D) shows four shapes cut from dowel 
sticks. Pencils, sucker sticks, etc., can 
also be used for variety in shape and 
size. 
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COLORADO 


A PRE-VACATION STUDY OF A FAMOUS 
AND SCENIC STATE 


Although it will not be possible (or 
desirable) for many people to take long 
vacations this summer, the theme of 
such an activity can be used to motivate 
a stimulating study of one of our mosi 
famous vacation lands. A trip through 
Colorado—even though it be only ‘an 
imaginary one —can prove interesting 
and valuable to the class. More im- 
portant than the pleasure the boys and 
girls will derive from considering the 
outstanding physical features of Colo- 
rado is the wealth of important in- 
formation regarding the activities of the 
people of this state and the history of 
their development. 

On page 40 there is a small map 
of a suggested motor tour through the 
state, providing one comes from the 
east. It will need to be changed to 
meet various situations, of course. Our 
particular reason for introducing the 
state at its eastern boundary is that the 
geographical—the natural wonders of 
the state—can best be appreciated by 
this approach. 

As the vacationist enters Colorado 
from the east he passes through the 
great farming region which provides, 
among other things, the sugar beets 
which furnish a great deal of .the beet 
sugar produced in the United States. 
Southward are the plains where cattle 
are raised in great numbers. This re- 
gion which marks the end of the great 
plains of the United States is a gently 
rolling country until Denver is reached. 





Here, at an elevation of one mile above 
sea level, the great peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains rise sharply, almost without 
foothills. Denver is one of the outstand- 
ing cities of the United States and the 
capital of Colorado. However, in the 
early days of settlement first Colorado 
City and then Golden was the state cap- 
ital. Colorado has been called the Cen- 
tennial State because it was admitted 
to statehood in 1876 (August 1) just 
one hundred years after the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

From Denver the imaginary journey 
leads the traveler to Colorado Springs 
from which it is only a short trip to 
the’ famous Pike’s Peak. This peak, 
named after Zebulon Pike, became 
famous as a goal to be reached by the 
pioneers. 

As the traveler continues south and 
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west through Colorado many inspiring 
sights greet him. The inspiring peaks 
of the Rockies of which there are many 
over 14,000 ieet high in the state are 
indeed worth traveling many miles to 
see. But they are not the only scenic 
wonders of which Colorado may boast. 
Not too far from Colorado Springs is 
the famous Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River—a canyon of unusual beauty. 

But to return to the arranged trip, 
the traveler turns westward near the 
New Mexico border and travels on until 
he reaches the Mesa Verde National 
Park. This unusual region contains 
many tablelands, but the one in which 
most interest has been shown is espe- 
cially frequented because it is covered 
with trees and other vegetation, thus 
giving it the name of verde, the Spanish 
for green. 

Then on northward to plateau section 
of Colorado and the part of the state 
particularly famous for its mines. At 
Leadville the traveler may see what a 
famous mining town looks like. 

Back in Denver the road leads north- 
ward once more for a visit to Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Here in the 
midst of the towering mountains may be 
found many specimens of the state’s 
wild life especially the Rocky Mountain 
sheep. 

Naturally such a trip will exclude 
many interesting features of the state. 
The large map on the opposite page will 
show many more and the teacher is en- 
couraged to procure a road map of the 
state and devise an original motor trip. 

Colorado—which is a Spanish word 
meaning red —can be roughly divided 
into three sections (see page 40). The 
first of these is the eastern plains region. 
Here are grown the principal agricul- 
tural products which in addition to 
sugar beets include alfalfa, corn, fruit 
(especially melons), and __ potatoes. 
Cattle also come from this section. 

Next come the Rocky Mountains with 
their abundance of forests and wild 
life. A feature of the mountain section 
is the number of so-called parks which 
are vast tracts of land rolling and hilly 
sheltered between mountain ranges. 
Some of these are famous vacation spots 
and the most noted is Estes Park which 
is within the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. The continental divide runs 


The manner in which the study of Colo. 
rado is conducted as illustrated in this 
unit for intermediate and upper grades 
may be suggestive of that in which units 
on other western states, especially, may 
be carried out. As a matter of fact, any 
of America's vacation land states may 
be "visited" in this manner.—Editor 


through the mountain sections of the 
state. Rain falling on the eastern side 
of the uivide eventually finds its way 
to streams which carry it to the Gulf 
of Mexico or Atlantic Ocean; that fall- 
ing on the western side, to the Gulf of 
California and the Pacific Ocean. 

The third region is the western pla- 
teau. This high area is not devoid of 
mountains but it does not compare with 
the mountain section in this respect. 
Here are found the mines from which 
most of the wealth of Colorado in the 
early days was produced. Among the 
minerals found here are coal, gold, 
silver, lead, tungsten, uranium, radium, 
and zinc. Here also are freat numbers 
of sheep which feed on the sparse vege. 
tation of this semiarid region. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
the greatest helps in making Colorado 
a great agricultural state have been the 
irrigation projects since much of the 
area has nat enough rain for most 
crops. 

As might be expected, smelting of 
ores is one of the great industries of 
Colorado. So are the refining of beet- 
sugar and the preparation of feed for 
livestock. 

Colorado’s history has been a color- 
ful one. The Spanish from New Mexico 
were attracted to this land by the In- 
dians’ legends of the seven cities of 
gold. But long before the Spanish or 
the Indians came to Colorado, the Cliff 
dwellers around Mesa Verde had estab- 
lished flourishing communities. 

At first trading in furs was che most 
important reason which white men had 
for going into Colorado. But, when 
gold and silver were discovered there, a 
great many more settlers came and a 
government was organized. 

Such a rich land as Colorado was 
naturally the home of many Indians. 
Among the various tribes were the Utes 
whose last great leader was Ouray. He 
made treaties with the United States 
government regarding the payment of 
land which was taken away from the 
Indians and he guarded their rights. 
Ouray was regarded as a great leader 
by both the white men and the Indians. 
A mountain, a town, a river, and sev- 
eral other things in Colorado have been 
named after this great chief. 
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NOTEBOOK 


The notebook which the class or each member will 
compile during the study of the state of Colorado may 
contain many things. First of all, it will probably have 
vital facts about the state — those facts which pupils will 
not memorize but which are interesting to review now and 
again. It will probably have stories which have been 
written during the course of the unit. It will probably con- 
tain pictures — either sketches made by the students or 
illustrations from newspapers or magazines. In this regard. 
while it may be valuable to have children sketch their 
impressions of activities, in the making of notebooks pic- 
tures cut from periodicals will serve the purpose. 


Interesting data about Colorado including the flag. 
seal, state flower. etc., might appropriately be placed in 
the notebook. Maps such as those shown on the bottom 
of the page are valuable also. The ones illustrated are 
only a few of the possible small maps which may be 
included. 
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"lt may be that you have never met 
Miss Jones, the teacher of Lotts Creek 
Number 7. Perhaps no one has. Quite 


possibly she is a composite of many 
‘Miss Joneses.’ Yet, she can be a very 
real person in our imagined experience." 
So say the authors. Who knows, maybe 
you are Miss Jones! At any rate, her 
— will give all of us food for 
thought—Editor. 


The trait which perhaps best char- 
acterizes Miss Jones is her ability to 
make friends. Old or young, one feels 
most instinctively at the first meeting 
that he has found a friend and that a 
friend has found him; and this cordial 
attitude is sure and direct. Perhaps 
a fine trait like this should be kept 
free from questions or attempts at 
analysis. But Miss Jones has something 
very desirable for all of us; naturally 
we at once want to ask, “How does she 
do it?” We wonder if it may be her 
eyes that charm and invite confidence, 
for they seem to reflect always a deep 
and sympathetic understanding. Or can 
it be the engaging smile that plays about 
her face? Some feel that these qualities 
are only incidental; that the real power 
lies in her poise, both physical and 
mental, plus adequate physical beauty 
and charm. Others, unable to deny these 
personal attractions, may attribute her 
power to deep-rooted spiritual qualities 
such as honesty, integrity, respect for 
the personalities of others, and willing- 
ness to render unselfish service. 

Whatever point of view is taken, all 
agree on one thing—Miss Jones grew 
to be what she now is. 

At this point it probably would be 
well to look into the part of Miss 
Jones’ philosophy concerned with her 
physical well-being. It, too, seems a bit 
unusual, Perhaps we should first state 
that Miss Jones seems to have an 
almost unlimited reserve of energy. 

The first deep realization of her 
physical being came from her experi- 
ences in a beginning class of high school 
physical education. Somehow a wise 
teacher drove home the idea that people 
have bodies as well as minds and souls, 
and that the bodies need care and de- 
velopment as do the other two. In 
fact, this teacher insisted it was a girl’s 
duty to care for her body and make it 
as attractive as proper attention and 
development could make it. This, she 
maintained, was as true for both those 
who had fine physiques to begin with 
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and those who had not. 

All of this seemed to have left its 
mark on Miss Jones. This thinking may 
emphasize the physical well-being too 
strongly for some, but one would gladly 
testify to its efficacy as personified in 
Miss Jones. 


But, you may inquire, in the “rough 
and tumble” of real schoolwork, how 
does this “wonder teacher” function? 
To supervisors who lean perhaps more 
than a little toward the practical and 
the realistic in teaching, that kind of 
question makes a strong appeal. Let us 
assure you that we are not given to 
much softness of mind or spirit when 
weighing the results of teaching in 
terms of pupil welfare. 

We should say, first of all, that there 
is no “rough and tumble” either actu- 
ally or figuratively in the many varied 
activities of her school. The first im- 
pression is a feeling of welcome—of 
being a part of the group at once. Then 
one notices what an interesting place 
this schoolroom is, not only because of 
the things in it, but also because of 
what is happening. The latter soon 
captures and holds the observer’s at- 
tention. The factor perhaps most 
closely related to the goings-on in the 
schoolroom is the behavior of the 
pupils, This, of course, reflects the con- 
trol exercised by the teacher and this, 
to experienced observers, is always very 
interesting. Some teachers might have 
heen worried by the freedom pupils used 
in moving about, in conferring quietly 
by twos or by committees of larger 
number, or in obtaining materials or 
references, but none of these seemed 
to disturb Miss Jones. One might have 
a different concept of order im the 
schoolroom, but one could hardly dis- 
agree with Miss Jones’ outcomes in 
terms of ideas and attitudes toward 
schoolroom control held by her pupils. 

It is very easy to observe or find 
in other ways what is being done in 
school control, but the thing that puz- 
zles most of us is how effective control 


is exercised. Miss Jones thinks the basis 
of whatever success she may have had in 
the field of pupil control stems from and 
constantly feeds upon each pupil’s con- 
fidence in a self-controlled teacher, in 
his schoolmates, and in himself. These 
basic factors, according to Miss Jones, 
must be won by both teacher and pupils. 
They cannot be required by rules. Per- 
haps one very important item of pupil 
control is to recognize the delicate and 
almost infinitely intricate nature of it. 

If space permitted we might take a 
look at Miss Jones’ professional quali- 
ties. 

One could also speak of her appar- 
ently unlimited faith in children, re- 
gardless of their shortcomings. It would 
be helpful to investigate the ways and 
means she uses to inculcate spiritual 
values in her everyday work and to 
check on the carry-over into thinking 
and actions of her pupils. 

Finally, the characteristic (we have 
no name for it) which induces the atti- 
tude children take toward Miss Jones 
is perhaps the most enviable of them 
all. This undoubtedly is closely related 
to several traits already mentioned and 
its field of influence is not limited to 
children. Most of us can win the good- 
will of children, but Miss Jones has 
their affection as shown in their loyalty 
and co-operation and in many other 
ways. This pupil attitude seems to be a 
by-product of understanding on the part 
of the teacher. 


Looking back at Miss Jones, it is 
easy to realize her artistry in making 
friends, in developing social and physi- 
cal poise, and in building helpful atti- 
tudes in her pupils. It is far more 
dificult to understand that many of 
these fine qualities were acquired ac- 
cording to carefully laid plans, both 
immediate and future, plus the capac- 
ity to carry them out. In short, one 
doesn’t become a Miss Jones by merely 
admiring her qualities, but by strug- 
gling to attain them through the ave- 
nues established for their development. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution 
accepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
4rts and Activities. 


* 
SIMPLE PUPPETS 
by 
DOROTHY SOFTLEY 
Fairmont, Nebraska 

Puppets proved to be very popular with 
my boys and girls. Original puppet. shows 
were written and presented for creative lan- 
guage activities. I found the puppet which 
fits over the hand easier for small children 
to work with. 

Recipe for Puppet Head 

cup salt 
; cup cornstarch 
+ cup water 

Mix and then cook until the ingredients 
thicken. Roll the mixture into a ball. Punch 
the finger into the center and then model 
the facial features. Let it harden until it 
is perfectly dry. This may take several 
days. The eyes, hair, and mouth may be 
painted on or shaded with colored pencils. 


1 
1 








The pattern for the dress can be changed 
to portray many characters. 

The puppet is placed over the hand with 
the first finger placed in the head and the 
thumb and second finger used as arms. 

Children enjoy waving the puppet’s arms, 
shaking its head, and making it cry by 
rubbing its eyes. 

A large carton or box with the bottom cut 
outscan be used for a stage. The scenery 
can be painted in the background. The box 
should be hung at the proper height so the 
children can manipulate the puppets easily. 
A curtain should hang below the stage to 
hide the children from the audience. 

Puppets furnish a great deal of fun and 
enjoyment as well as being a helpful incen- 
tive for creative language work. 


a 
PICNIC GAMES 
by 
GRACE CLOSE 
Milroy. Pennsylvania 
Children enjoy playing games when they 
are out in the woods or on a picnic ground. 
We have found a number of games which 
we like very much. 
FLOWER NAMING 


After sides are chosen, the captain of 
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each team brings in a basket of flowers. Each 
captain then takes his place in front of his 
opponent’s group and holds up the flowers, 
one by one, until each child in turn has had 
a chance to name a flower or flowers (if more 
than one ‘round is made). He awards the 
flower to the player who names it correctly. 
The side holding the greatest number of 
flowers wins the game. 
LEAF TAG 

The game leader pins a leaf--which. the 
child has not previously seen—onto the back 
of each player. Then the other children in 
turn tell the size, shape, ete., until the child 
wearing the leaf can identify it. After this 
the leaf is removed. The game goes on until 
all leaves have been removed. If a _ child 
cannot guess his or her leaf another child 
who has not seen the leaf may guess. 

e 
WORD CHOOSING SEATWORK 
BESSIE | 
Chicago, Illinois 

Paste sixteen small colored pictures in four 
rows on a card nine by twelve inches. Print 
two words under each picture, the right one 
and a similar one, such as horse, house. 
cradle. candle. Sometimes put the right 
word on top and sometimes below. 

The child folds his own paper into sixteen 
parts, draws the picture shown on each sec- 
tion of the card and chooses the right word 
to print underneath. The children should be 
encouraged to skip any square that causes 
difficulty and finish those they do know. then 
go back and work on the others. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 
by 
WILMA SELLERS 
Chariton, lowa 
This idea has proved helpful to my stu- 
dents.in keeping up on current news. We 
have cut small pictures of generals and leaders 
of the various countries and mount them on 
some heavy paper. Then we place them on 
a world map by means of a common pin. In 
this way we can move the generals as they 
shift from place to place and we can also 
change the other pictures as news events 
move forward. 


* 

THE BLACK BOX HELPED GOOD 
ENGLISH 
by 
MILDRED F. ANDERSON 
Polk, Nebraska 

Pupils may have the language lesson correct 
and speak correctly in lesson. period, but 
everyday use of good English is another story. 
Realizing this, I decided to stress good 
English by having a Black Box. This is a 
large cardboard box covered with black 
paper. In this box, a pupil could put the 
name of the pupil using incorrect grammar, 
the words used, the place, and the time. This 
proved to be very interesting especially when 
the box was opened on Friday afternoon and 


the names read. Special recognition was given 
those who were able to keep their names out 
of the Black Box. 

We made clever and unique posters about 
good English in art class, also composed 
songs about good English to the tunes of such 
popular melodies as “Yankee Doodle,” “Mary- 
land.” ete. Several original playlets were 
written in English class and later dramatized, 


-* 
LANGUAGE HINTS 
by 


JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 
New York, New York 
Children who come from foreign homes 
and have language difficulties frequently do 
not differentiate between simple words or 
phrases. For example: 
above, etc. 


under, on top, inside, 
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Therefore we have devised the following 
help. We have a series of ordinary shoe 
boxes. On the side of each box we write a 
word or phrase which causes trouble as the 
examples above. The children bring pictures 
to school symbolizing the word or words on 
the box. If appropriate, the child writes the 
sentence under the picture and places it 
in the designated box. Words are changed 
from time to time. 


e 
ATTRACTIVE VASES 
by 
ETHEL MILLER 
Baxter, Pennsylvania 

Attractive vases for the schoolroom can be 
made very quickly and easily by following 
this method. 

Take any glass jar or container of the 
desired size and cover it with bon-ami as you 
would for washing windows. Let this dry 
thoroughly. Trace an attractive design onto 
the bon-ami with a pencil. Paint the design 


by dipping a small brush inte some water, 


then into some dry bon-ami, and next into 
ordinary water colors. Do not have paint 
too thin or it will run. Do not put on second 
color until the first has dried. 

When it is all painted and dry, trace over 
the pencil lines with drawing ink. 
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- LET’S READ MORE - 


GRACE E. KING 


Oh! for a Booke and a Shadie nooke, 
Eyther indoore or out. 
—Old English Song 

As evidence that everything that hap- 
pens in society influences children, the 
present world chaos has definitely 
changed the trend of the child’s needs 
in reading matter. According to Bertha 
Stevens of the Avery Coonley School in 
Downers Grove, Illinois, storybooks “in 
the science field” supplant mere story- 
books, and children are ready for biog- 
raphy—Beatty’s Life of Luther Burbank 
represents the true biography that por- 
trays the kind of life that goes with 
scientific achievement. Children are 
ready for this. The interrelation of the 
sciences is in the foreground; the story, 
in the background in the newer books. 

Miss Stevens recommends Herbert 
Zim’s Mice. Men and Elephants; Hy- 
lander’s Book of The Plant World: and 
Margaret Raymond's Prairie Dog Town 
which she describes as a delightful story 
closer to nature than most books. 

Small Rain taken mostly from the 
Bible draws its material largely from 
nature and science. The Wonderful 
Wonders of One, Two, Three: The Won- 
derful Wonders of Red and Blue; and 
Weather Around the World, follow the 
new trend. 

Encyclopedic books for children are 
new. and children like them: they ex- 
press amazement at the information in 
them. Books compiling experiments are 
popular, also handbooks, monographs. 
and books in the realm of the animal 
kingdom. The Smithsonian Institute now 
has for free distribution handbooks 
about the people of India. geography. 
and science. 

In every school library there should 
be much easy reading. Pleasure reading 
must be easy. “More and more the 
library is coming to be recognized as the 
heart of the school. and reading is the 
basic tool which determines pretty 
largely the success of the child in all 
Children can 
best get their conception of what the 
past has been and what the present is 
from books, contends F. G. Melcher, the 
distributor of the Newbery and Caldecott 
annual awards for qualitv juvenile lit- 
erature: and we read in The Saturday 
Review of Literature that the usefulness 
of poetry has never been more apparent 


other school subjects.” 





‘Book rights reserved. 
"Ruth Gagliarda. Children’s 
Shelf. Kansas Teacher. 


Book 


than it is today—It puts across a mes- 


sage that can be put across in no other | 


way. 

Older boys and girls will enjoy Vast 
Horizons by Mary L. Lucas. It is a story 
of great explorers replete with maps and 
drawings; Marco Polo, Kubla Kahn, 
Tamerlain the Terrible, Henry of Portu- 
gal first as a boy at court and later as 
a navigator, Vasco da Gama, Drake, and 
Cavendish. 

Every school library should have this 
book. 

Pegs of History by Helen Dean Fish 
is another book that should be in every 
school library. It is a picture of world 
dates in which the illustrator, Rafaella 
Busoni, uses full-page drawings to “peg 
down” for young Americans twenty im- 
portant dates in world history. These 
twenty dates with an understanding of 
their significance provide a nucleus 
around which to center knowledge 
gleaned from other sources as well as 
history. 

They Put Out to Sea: The Story of the 
Map by Roger Duvoisin is an informa- 
tional book altogether fascinating to the 
beginner in map study. Pictures are used 
to show how the first maps were made, 
what parts of the world they represented, 
and how maps changed with discovery 
and exploration. 

But the good old books need not give 
way to the new. Indeed recent surveys 
show that the classics are holding their 
own notwithstanding many fears to the 
contrary. 

The American Library Association list 
of twenty-five books for one-room 
schools includes Little Women, Tom 
Sawyer, Hans Brinker, Heidi, Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, Robin Hood. A re- 
cent Winnetka survey showed among the 
most popular books in several hundred 
cities: Little Women, Tom Sawyer, Pin- 
occhio, Hans Brinker, Heidi. On the U. S. 
Office of Education list of “Forty Books 
Every Child Should Read Before He Is 
Sixteen,” all of the 
books appear. 

Just as Little Women lives forever in 
the memory and affection of all readers. 
so Jane Eyre, Wuthering Heights, and 
Pride and Prejudice find their enthusi- 
asts in this generation as in former ones. 
The good books are being read. but more 
children should be enjoying them. There 
is an immense richness of choice to be 
found, so let us open up the avenues of 
bookland for children to explore. 


above-named 
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THE LIFE OF 
VINCENT VAN GOGH 


This month our cover design shows 
Vincent Van Gogh, one of the most 
famous Dutch painters of modern times. 
He was born in Holland in 1853 (March 
3). His father was a minister and from 
this background he derived his attitude 
of piety which excluded the possibility 
of other vocations or professions when 
he was a child and a young man. 


However, when Van Gogh was six- 
teen, he went to work in an art gallery 
with which some of his relatives were 
connected. This was his first associa- 
tion with art but one which was to 
grow until he pledged himself to give 
his life to the interpretation of the 
world around him. 

After some time spent in the London 
branch of the art firm with which he 
was associated, Van Gogh returned to 
the continent and went to work among 
the miners in Belgium. It was while he 
was in Belgium that he first gave serious 
thought to becoming an artist. His 
great humility before art had caused 
him previously to revere art and artists 
and to think of himself as apart from 
them, 

A period in Brussels followed. one 
in which Van Gogh studied art at the 
academy. But soon he saw that his 
own ideas and ideals could best be fos- 
tered away from the academic atmos- 
phere so he returned to his father’s 
home and continued painting. 

All his life Van Gogh suffered most 
acutely from two things: lack of money 
and lack of recognition of the really 
serious work he was trying to do. 

His only true friend throughout his 
life was his brother Theo who was 
working for the same art firm in which 
Vincent had been employed except that 
Theo was in the Paris office. It was to 
Paris and Theo that Vincent next went. 
Here he met many of the famous French 
painters of the day and was influenced 
by some of them. Previously Van 
Gogh’s paintings were somber but after 
his Paris experiences he began to use 
the brilliant colors which have come to 
be considered a characteristic of his 
work. 

Later Van Gogh went to the south of 
France where he painted the sunshine on 
the fields and subjects of like nature. 
Some of his most interesting works are 
his portraits of himself and portraits of 
the simple people among whom he al- 
ways lived. 


He died on July 29, 1890. 
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THE STORY OF THE THUNDER 


A NATURE STORY FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
ANNA’ BERG 


The sky was full of dark clouds. All 
morning they had been playing at “hide 
and seek” with the sun. Finally the 
game was over. The dark clouds had 
won out. Blacker and blacker they 
became. Fuller and fuller. 

Little Dwight sat at the table. He 
was not anxious to eat his breakfast. 
He was watching the game through the 
window near-by. 

“Come here, Mother, come here!” he 
called. “See how black the sky looks! 
What makes the sky so black, Mother?” 

“It looks to me like those clouds are 
full of raindrops. Soon they will be 
coming down. Eat your breakfast, 
dear.” 

“All right, Mother, but look, those 
clouds are moving. One looks like a lit- 
tle house.” 

“Yes, it does. That must be the 
house where the raindrops live. Eat 
your breakfast and I'll tell you a 
story.” 


That satisfied Dwight. He put a 


spoonful of oatmeal into his mouth. 
Suddenly, a loud clap of thunder startled 
him. His spoon fell from his hand. As 
he bent to pick it up, he cried, 

“Mother, Mother, was that thunder? 
Tell me a story about the thunder.” 

“T’ll tell you a story that my Mother 
used to tell me when I was as big as 
you are now,” promised his Mother. 

Dwight’s eyes danced with joy. He 
had a bit of toast in his mouth so he 
could not talk. 

“Well,” began Mother, “you remem- 
ber all the nice warm, sunny days we 
have had lately? The golden sun has 
been smiling down on all of us. When 
we got too warm, we went into the 
house. Or, we went under an umbrella 
for a while. But the trees and the 
flowers—they couldn’t hide away. They 
had to get warmer and warmer. By and 
by, they became very dry, and dropped 
their heads. Finally the warm sun had 
dried away too much water from the 
flowers. They needed a drink to raise 


their drooping heads. Mother Nature 
tapped gently on the door of the rain- 
drops’ house. Inside she could hear a 
soft rumbling noise. Those little rain. 
drops did not hear the gentle tap. They 
were too busy playing games.” 

“What kind of games, Mother?” 

“Marbles, of course, just like boys 
and girls. What do you think they 
used for marbles?” 

“T don’t know, Mother, tell me.” 

“Themselves! They turned  cart- 
wheels, over and over!” 

“Goody, goody!” clapped Dwight 
gleefully as he swallowed a bite of toast. 
“How did Mother Nature make them 
hear?” 

“That is where the thunder comes in. 
She rapped louder and louder. All the 
little raindrops came somersaulting over 
to answer the knock. When the door 
opened, out they fell, pell mell, down to 
earth, over all the flowers. As the last 
one tumbled out, the door closed with 
another bang of thunder.” 





WHAT | CAN DO 


: J 
YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Before the kindergarten child passes 
into the first grade, there are many 
things that he should be able to do 
before he takes the next step in his 
educational career. 

Here is a very simple and attractive 
way to present some of the things he 
should know. The picture at the right 
shows a chart with the pupils’ names at 
the left and the accomplishments listed 
(in pictures) across the top. When 
the child has become proficient in the 
various items large circles are placed 
in the space provided to show his ac- 
complishments. 

Here are the things we have devised 
for our kindergarten. Perhaps teach- 
ers in other situations may have addi- 
tions or deletions for this list. 


WHAT I CAN DO 
(1) Count to twenty. 
(2) Skip well. 
(3) Know my street number. 
(4) Know my left hand from my 
right hand. 


Put on my own wraps. 


(5 
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(6) Manuscript or write my name, 
(7) Tell a story. 

(8) Tell the eight colors. 

(9) Say twenty nursery rhymes. 
(10) Sing a song. 
(ll) Know a 

dime. 

(12) Know my age and birthday. 
(13) Go home alone. 

(14) Say the days of the week. 


nickel, and 


penny, 


The charts may be made simply and 
as described above. If the charts are 
divided so that there is one for the boys 
and one for the girls, more interest in 
the project may be aroused. After the 
charts are completed, type or manu- 
script on each circle the accomplish- 
ment it represents. Cut the chart apart. 
Give each child his strip to take home. 


I have found that the class members 
are very proud to take their strips home 
to show to their family. It makes them 
feel so grown-up to know that they have 
completed the requirements fo enter the 
first grade. 
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This is the month of long, warm 
days; 

The month the songbirds love to 
praise. 


The month of fragrant roses,, 

When honeybees and bumblebees 

Go tangling feet and noses 

In each flower—unafraid— 

Then hurry home with happy 
hums. 


This is the month our Flag was 
made. 

This is the month when Summer 
comes! 


—Marion Doyle 
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BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS 


When, October 6, 1943, death claimed 
E. Boyd Smith, the many thousands of 
persons concerned with the production 
of children’s books lost a valuable 
guiding light and children everywhere 
lost an able artist and author—one who 
understood them and who painted and 
wrote with special felicity. But his last 
book, So Long Ago was already at the 
publisher’s. It is the fitting valedictory 
of the man who spent his life in the 
field of children’s books. 

So Long Ago traces the development 
of the animal kingdom from the earliest 
beginnings of the world (insofar as 
science knows or can make deductions) 
until that time when animals appeared 
to be as we see them today. The man- 
uscript was checked for accuracy by 
Nelda E. Wright of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard Col- 
lege. So Long Ago is, in her words, 
reasonably accurate. This reviewer will- 
ingly accepts the opinion of this expert. 

What makes the book, in our opin- 
ion, especially valuable to children is 
the fact that every other page contains 
half-page illustrations of the principal 
animals on the earth at the particular 
stage of development and opposite it 
is an outline drawing of the illustration 
with the animals named scientifically. 

Teachers who want their boys and 
girls (of all ages in the elementary 
grades) to get a wider view of the 
wonders of nature and of the scope of 
the physiéal world will welcome this 
book, one of the very few in the field. 

(Houghton Mifflin Company—$2.00) 

We believe that most teachers will 
agree with this statement of the most 
important aims of the social studies at 
the present time: to give boys and girls 
a concept of the world as a whole and 
to demonstrate the basic similarity of 
all cultures—the struggle for food, 
clothing, and shelter—although various 
environments conspire to produce radi- 
cal superficial differences. Because the 
growth of global consciousness is a 


qe 


slow thing, many people have believed 
that hemispheric consciousness should 
be achieved first and then progress will 
be made with respect to other parts of 
the world. 

To help teachers achieve these laud- 
able goals, various helps—texts and 
other materials— have been offered. 
Among the best of the recent publica- 
tions are two books in the Unified So- 
cial Studies series. They are Friends 
Far and Near by Meyer, Sorenson, and 
MelIntire and Our Southern Neighbors 
by Meyer, Gray, and Handcock. The 
first volume is for younger children: 
the second, for those who have had the 
previous background. 

Friends Far and. Near is an admirable 
introduction to geography, history, and 
other social studies truly unified as the 
series title indicates. The social types 
discussed are people of the jungle (the 
Amazon region), people of the high- 
lands (Guatemala and Central Ameri- 
ca), people of the desert, the Navajos 
of southwestern United States), the 
people of our middle western farming 
country, the people of the northeastern 
(Canada) fishing communities, and the 
people of the far north. 

The organization is admirable. Be- 
fore the individual peoples are dis- 
cussed, a general introduction to the 
kinds of homes, clothing, food, work, 
etc., of the groups is given. In the 
particular discussions (very interesting- 
ly written, by the way) introductory 
map study is provided by showing 
graphic maps of the regions where the 
people live and then a map of the world 
showing jungle regions, highlands, 
plains, deserts, etc., all over the world. 

Our Southern Neighbors discusses 
the geography, history, social and eco- 
nomic problems of each of the South 
and Central American republics in a 
unified fashion which will enable the 
children to have a picture of a whole 
nation. The historical background ma- 
terial is particularly valuable. 
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BOOKS FOR 
PUPILS 





Both these volumes may be used in 
classes where the most advanced activity 
program is in vogue. The children may 
use them as reference material since the 
text is simple. On the other hand, if a 
particular course of study demands 
following a text exclusively, these will 
prove very adequate. 

(Follett Publishing Co.—$1.40 and 
$1.60) 

You may recall the song, “Watch 
Little Mousie,” which appeared in the 
March 1944 issue of Junior Arts and 
Activities. J. A. Rickard, who wrote the 
song, has made a study of Mexican 
folklore including many of the folk tales 
of these interesting people. These have 
recently been published in a slim and 
beautiful volume called The Old Aztec 
Story Teller. 

When we say beautiful we mean just 
that. The typography invites the eye 
and the imaginative illustrations attract 
the attention of young readers. Since 
some of the eight stories have previously 
been published in children’s magazines 
their suitability and appeal has been 
proved. 

Adult storytellers and teachers will do 
well to have this book as reference and 
to enrich their own storehouse of ma- 
terial on the Mexico that once was. 


(Bernard Ackerman, Inc.—$1.00) 


Teachers may be interested to know 
that the valuable booklet How to Make 
Costumes for School Plays and Pag- 
eants by Agnes Lilley may be obtained 
without charge by writing to the Rit 
Products Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, 
which publishes it. The book is only 
available free to teachers; the regular 
price is $1.00. 


Miss Lilley is herself a teacher and 
has designed her costumes to be simple 
enough for amateur seamstresses and 
older girls to work out. Among the 
characters are clown, medieval knight 
and lady, Pilgrim mother, Robin Hood, 
Greek boy, ete. 
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A Thrilling Word Tour of the 
Western Hemisphere— 


HI, NEIGHBOR! 
by 


THEODOSIA and ALLAN CARPENTER 
For Intermediate and Upper Grades 


This unique new book sweeps through 
forty divisions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with a separate chapter for 
each—forty full chapters. Children will 
realize for the first time in reading this 
book how interesting, individual, and 
potentially great each one of our 
American neighbors is. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


A complete section of full-color maps, 
an appendix with facts about capitals, 
resources, products, exports, population. 
etc. A complete index divided accord- 
ing to people, places, and miscellaneous 
items. HI, NEIGHBOR! conforms to 
courses in social studies. 


Special Price to Teachers 


$1.50 
THE KING COMPANY 


DEPT. JA, 4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











MUSIC 


(Continued from page 14) 
(b) 8-7-8 (one count each) ard 8-7-8 
(one count, two counts, One count). 
When this type of test is mastered, 
the other type is introduced. Examples: 
(a) 3-4-3 (two counts for each note) 
and 3-2-3 (one count for each note). 
(b) 1-2-2-1 (one count each) and 
]-2-3-1 (one-half count each) 
Older children should be able to in- 
dicate not only the difference, but also 
the kind of difference. For example, 
in (a) the class should write different 
in p:tch and time (D.P.T.). 


TEST FOR RHYTHM AND 
MUSICAL MEMORY 
Ability to discriminate between rhy- 
thms is usually not difficult. The ability 
to name the rhythm heard requires 
greater musical talent, more knowledge, 
and the ability to concentrate and com- 
pare. In the following tests, the same 
ear-training figures are used. The first 
ability required is that of recognizing 
whether the figures heard are the same 
(S) or different (D). Examples: 
(a) 5-6-5 (in 3/4 rhythm) and 
5-6-5 (in 4/4 rhythm) 
(b) 5-6-7-8 (in 4/4 rhythm) and 
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5-6-7-8 (two measures of 3/4 
rhythm) 

The following tests check musical 
memory and the ability to name the 
rhythm. 

(a) 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 (3/4 rhythm, with 
1, 3, 5, 7 getting two counts, the 
other notes receiving only one) 
contrasted with 

(b) 1-3-5-8-8-5-3-1 (4/4 rhythm, 
two measures of quarter notes) 
measures of quarter notes) 


(a) 3-2-3 (3/4 rhythm, one count 
each) and 
(b) 5-4-3-2-1 (either 3/4 or 6/8 


rhythm) 


TEST FOR MUSICAL MEMORY AND 
DISCRIMINATION IN LOUDNESS 

Loudness alone is not difficult to de- 
termine, when the difference is pro- 
nounced. Slight differences require a 
keen ear and ability to concentrate. It 
is almost impossible for a person who 
has no scientific gauge to determine 
exactly how their performance volume 
varies. 

Accordingly it might be wise to omit 
the same or different introductory step. 
Rather the group may be asked to tell 
whether the first group of notes was 
louder (L) or softer (S) than the 
second. Examples: 

(a) 5-4-5 (loudly) compared with 
5-4-5 (moderately soft). 

After a review of this type. the test 
continues: 

(b) 5-3-1 (moderately 

trasted with 
5-4-3 (very loud) 
(c) 8-5-3-1 (gradually softer) con- 
trasted with 
8-7-6-5 (gradually louder) 
(d) 1-8-1 (soft, louder, soft) con- 
trasted with 
8-7-8 (soft, louder, loud) 

In (b), (c), and (d) the class should 
indicate the changes in loudness with 
the correct letter. 


loud) corn. 


Testing without grading is of little 
value to either teacher or pupil. Such 
tests as these may be quickly recorded 
in a manner that permits the student to 
follow his own progress. Moreover, most 
children enjoy keeping their own score, 
at their seats, to indicate their standing. 

Before giving tests such as these for 
grading purposes, several examples 
should be given for drill. These drills 
will indicate whether or not the process 
is understood. To score these drills, 
the children alternate at the board. 
As the children, representing each row, 
work at the board, the other children 
work at their seats. In this way the 
teacher can check the board examples 
and’ explain errors. Raised hands will 


give an idea as to the accuracy of the 
work at the seats, in the meantime. If 
the class is told that the score at the 
board goes to the row, and the scores 
at their seats to themselves, they will be 
eager to check themselves. If the 
teacher doubts the ability of the group 
to check themselves she can check each 
person, individually, as he works at the 
board. Moreover, the teacher may 
wish to record only the board score for 
each pupil. 

Tests of talent are given primarily to 
locate persons who should be encouraged 
to study music. These simple tests may 
not indicate the presence of talent as 
scientifically as do the recorded ones, 
They do indicate interest, diligence, and 
concentration—all essential for musical 


success. 


ELEPHANT 


(Continued from page 17) 
watch. While men and boys crowded 
around, Modoc’s trainer led two big ele- 
phants right up to the edge of the woods. 
Here he tied their chains to stakes in 
the ground. 

“Now we'll see if Empress and Judy 
can persuade her to come back to us.” 
said the trainer. 

The crowd waited, breathless. No 
one spoke. No one flashed a light. No 
one moved. All was darkness and si- 
lence. Soon there was a loud ery, like 
a tremendous trumpet. It was Empress, 
calling to her playmate Modoc, whom 
she missed. The next minute Judy 
called. too. Would Modoc answer? In 
high excitement the crowd listened and 
waited. 

For a full minute there was no sound. 
Then the snapping of twigs told them 
Modoc was coming. Now was their 
chance. Now they would capture the 
runaway. 

Before she reached the open field 
Modoc sent forth a loud, glad call. Em- 
press and Judy answered with cries of 
greeting. The next moment Modoc came 
out of the woods, and then paused at 
the edge of the field. Her two playmates 
were less than twenty feet away, but 
still Modoc hesitated. Did she fear some 
trick? 

Quickly the trainer tossed a dozen 
loaves of bread right in her path. Just 
as quickly, Modoc seized them and 
gulped them down, then turned and fled 
to the shelter of the woods once more. 

Empress again called to Modoc, a 
tender, pleading cry. Once more Modoc 
came to the edge of the field and trum- 
peted an answer. 

For several minutes the three ele- 


phants “talked” to each other, while 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Something special and very pleasant 
is indicated for the last Listening Hour 
of the year. It should be in the nature 
of a farewell to the pleasant hours spent 
with music in school and an incentive to 
hear as much good and _ interesting 
music as possible during the summer. 

Children should always have a large 
share in the planning of Listening Hour 
programs but especially should they de- 
termine the music to be heard on the 
last one of the year. This activity can 
be termed an “all request” program and 
each child may be invited to write the 
name and composer of his favorite se- 
lection (together with the artist or group 
interpreting it, if that is important to 
the child) and place the slip in a box 
selected for the purpose. The program 
will then consist of those compositions 
which are most frequently requested by 
the children. When planning for 
younger groups, if the children can- 
not write the names of their requests, 
they might tell the teacher privately 
and she will then make the tabulation. 

“Another activity for the last Listen- 
ing Hour is a “we want to know” fea- 
ture. During the course of the year the 
boys and girls will quite naturally have 
many questions about music—questions 
which the limited time for discussion 
and research have prevented being an- 
swered by either teacher or pupil activ- 
ity. The children might write their ques- 
tions and place them in a box about 
a week before the last Listening Hour. 
The teacher will then answer those most 
frequently asked or she may pick out 
the most interesting questions and dis- 
This activity should in no 
sense be treated as information which 
the children must cram into their con- 


cuss them. 


sciousness; the incentive comes from 
the children themselves and the informa- 
tion is interesting and incidental—noth- 

A type of program in which members 
of the class will be put on their mettle 
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is a “musical quiz.” 


Here again the 
children place their questions in a ques- 
tion box. In this instance the questions 
pertain to things which they have 
learned, music to which they have lis- 
tened, and other data about which most 
of the children have some knowledge. 
A board of experts (perhaps four or 
five members of the class) is chosen. 
The teacher acts as moderator. She 
reads the questions and the experts try 
to answer them. After several questions 
have been answered, the members of 
the “board” are changed so that a 
greater number of children have an op- 
portunity to participate in the answer- 
ing of the questions. 

These ideas are merely suggestive of 
what may be done to make the last Lis- 
tening Hour of the year a truly pleas- 
ant and festive occasion, one that will 
long be remembered by the class, If. 
during the year, the teacher has been 
unable to use recordings, she may 
choose a time for the last Listening 
Hour when some program of recorded 
or “live” orchestral music is being pre- 
sented over the radim. Lacking even 
this facility, a teacher can still make this 
a memorable period by group singing 
and discussions. In other words, no 
matter what the individual situation, 
the last Listening Hour of the year can 
be a pleasant experience. 

If more than one Listening Hour will 
be heard during June, a teacher may 
wish to include music of composers 
born in this month. Among these are 
Robert Schumann (June 8, 1810), Ed- 
vard Grieg (June 15, 1843), and 
Georges Gounod (June 17, 1818). It 
is apparent that a stimulating program 
can be devised based on the composi- 
tions of these three men. Many of 
are beautiful and 
suitable for the understandings of young 
people; Edvard Grieg’s piano concerto 
has been popularized and it might be 


Schumann’s songs 





interesting to hear the first movement in 
its original form. In addition, Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt Suite” is well known and 
sections of it are beloved by children 
everywhere. Georges Gounod is most 
famous for his opera “Faust.” Selections 
from it such as the “Soldiers” Chorus,” 
“Jewel Song.” etc.. may be used effec- 
tively. 

Finally, one or two notes for teach- 
ers’ own enjoyment. The RCA Victor 
people have recently released an album 
of Welsh traditional 
Thomas L. Thomas. These songs are 
presented in their original language 
and the singer is accompanied by the 
harp only (the harp is the national 
instrument of Wales). For those inter- 
ested in folk and traditional music this 
album will be a “must.” It is Album 
M 965 in the Victor collection. 


songs sung by 


The NBC Inter-American University 
of the Air continues to present vital 
discussions in its 1944 season. Among 
these is the series, “Development of 
Ideas in the Americas.” The programs 
in this series scheduled for June are 
“The Covered Wagon” (June 4). “Cru- 
saders of the Jungle” (June 11), “Wil- 
liam Penn and Religious Freedom” 
(June 18), and “Palmares” (June 25). 
This last discussion concerns the negro 
republic of Brazil. Handbooks of the 
series may be obtained by writing to 
the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
When ordering, the course description 
should be mentioned. It is “Lands of 
the Free, Vol. V, Current Series.” The 
cost is 25e. 


This brings us to the end of our dis- 
cussions for the 1943-44 school year. 
We trust that the “Listening Hour” has 
proved helpful to both music teachers 
and classroom teachers. We invite your 
comments, criticisms, and suggestions. 
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ELEPHANT 


(Continued from page 46) 
the crowd listened, almost fearing to 
breathe. 

Again the trainer tossed Modoc a 
dozen loaves of bread. This time he 
threw them nearer to the other ele- 
phants than to Modoc. Empress and 
Judy were chained and couldn’t reach 
the food. But Modoc stepped forward 
at once and gulped it down. 

A dozen more loaves were tossed out, 
still nearer to Empress and Judy. And 
again Modoc went after them. 

She was very close, now, to her two 
playmates. Would she stay with them, 
or would she turn and run back to the 
woods? 

For several minutes Modoc stood 
without moving. Which should it be— 
freedom to roam the woods and fields 
or circus life with her playmates? 

The crowd was getting restless. Why 
didn’t the trainer chain Modoc and lead 
her to the near-by truck? But the 
trainer, with chain in hand, was waiting 
for the big gray elephant to meke up 
her mind. 

At last it was made up. 

Modoc walked up close to Empress 
and twined her trunk around her play- 
mate’s tail. This was her signal of sur- 
render, 

“You were right about waiting for 
her,” said a circus man to the trainer, 
“but how could you be sure she would 
come?” 

“I knew that she’d be pretty lonesome 
by this time. And she’d want to come 
home—back to the circus.” 

And she did. 


FLAG 


(Continued from page 19) 
wrapped in a flag. 

D. No pictures, marks, or drawings 
may be made on the flag. 

X. For inclusion in the notebooks 

“IT am what you make me, nothing 
more. 

“I swing before your eyes as a bright 
gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, 
the pictured suggestion of that big 
thing which makes this nation. My stars 
and my stripes are your dreams and 
your labors. They are bright with cheer, 
brilliant with courage, firm with faith, 
because you have made them so out 
of your hearts. For you are the makers 
of the flag and it is well that you 
glory in the making.”—Franklin L. 
Lane.t 


{From Bobbs Merrill Eighth Reader, 
C. B. and E. D. Baker, Bobbs-Merrill 
Publishing Co. 
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WATER FOLK 


(Continued from page 28) 


ordinary one, a tropical aquarium, or a 
salt-water one? Water from city supplies 
has a great deal of chlorine and lime in 
it and therefore is not good for fish. If 
the teacher knows that not much lime is 
present in the water, tap water may be 
used providing it is run into a jar and 
left to stand a couple of days in the 
fresh air and sunshine. Water from a 
brook or pond where fishes live is good: 
but it too should be allowed to stand 
for about a week before the fish are put 
in. 

The bottom of the aquarium should 
be covered with a layer of sand; not 
stones, shells; or ornaments since they 
hold food spoiling and poisoning the 
water. Eel grass is the best plant 
for it has long roots and gives most 
oxygen. Some surface floating plants 
are needed as a hiding place for baby 
fishes. The children should wash the 
plants well before putting them in to 
kill insect eggs which might hatch into 
enemies of the fish. Snails are useful as 
scavengers in the aquarium. A dip 
tube is also necessary. 

Tadpoles should be kept in a large 
goldfish bowl by themselves along with 
some of the green scum for food and 
some sand and small pebbles. When 
their legs begin to appear the children 
should put some twigs into the water so 
the tadpoles can rest their noses on them 
as they push themselves above the water. 
Frogs, newts, turtles, or small alligators 
should have a screen-covered box in 
which is a pan of water to serve as a 
pool and an improvised beach with sand, 
moss, and ferns. 

In connection with an aquarium 
activity, perhaps the children will be 
able to visit a fish hatchery. In large 
cities there are such places which spe- 
cialize in producing tropical fish. In 
many sections of the country, various 
government departments maintain hatch- 
eries to supply fish to replenish the 
inhabitants of our lakes and streams. 

The children should also know that 
restocking our water areas is one of the 
great works of conservation which is 
going forward. An older group will be 
able to understand the various laws 
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governing the use of streams by fisher. 
men. Those fortunate enough to live in 
or near large cities with professionally 
established aquariums will find that a 
visit to them will be a thrilling experi- 
ence for both teacher and pupils. In 
connection with visits to these aquari- 
ums, the teacher will do well to stress the 
fact that gratitude should be shown 
toward those who through science and 
gifts of money have made the beauty 
found in sea life available to ail. 


THINGS TO DO 

Write letters to the Department of In- 
terior, Washington, D. C., to the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, to your state 
Game and Fish Commissioner, and to 
the Izaak Walton League for material 
available to schools to make this study 
more interesting. Films may be obtained 
from some of them. 

Make a chart showing the uses of 
fish for food (fresh, salted, smoked, 
dried, and canned). Make a chart show- 
ing the nutritive values of fish. They 
contain proteins, oils valuable for vita- 
min D content, and iodine. List the 
many industries dependent on sea life. 

Write little stories about the things 
you have seen on the various excursions. 
Write about the things you have learned 
during the course of this study. Combine 
these stories and make a notebook. Add 
and original poems about “water folk” 
which you have written. 

A fish-pond arithmetic game can be 
very exciting. The children make fish 
of various sizes from colored papers. 
To each fish a paper clip is attached. 
An arithmetic combination is written on 
each fish (or one combination may be 
written on one side and one on the 
other). Then all the fish are placed in a 
bowl or box. The fish pole and line are 
a stick and a piece of cord from which 
is depended a small magnet. Each child 
takes his turn “fishing” for a problem. 
The magnet attracts the paper clips. A 
score of one point is given for each 
correct answer. 
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